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IMPLEMENTING THE VISION FOR SPACE EX- 
PLORATION: DEVELOPMENT OF THE CREW 
EXPLORATION VEHICLE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 2006 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Science, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:06 p.m., in Room 2318 
of the Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Sherwood L. Boehlert 
[Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 
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HEAHING CHARTER 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Implementing the Vision for Space 
Exploration: Development of the 
Crew Exploration Vehicle 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 2006 
2:00 p.M.-4:oo p.m. 

2318 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


Purpose 

On Thursday, September 28th at 2:00 p.m. the House Committee on Science will 
hold a hearing to review the National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s ef- 
forts to develop the Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV), which NASA has recently an- 
nounced will be called Orion. As laid out in the President’s Vision for Space Explo- 
ration, Orion will carry humans to the International Space Station (ISS), the Moon, 
and beyond following the retirement of the Space Shuttle in 2010. On August 31st, 
2006, NASA selected Lockheed Martin as its industry partner for the development 
and production of Orion, signing a development and production contract worth, in- 
cluding all options, approximately $8.1 billion through 2019. 

On Wednesday the 26th of July, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) re- 
leased a report critical of NASA’s contracting approach for the acquisition of Orion. 
The report, entitled “NASA: Long-Term Commitment to and Investment in Space Ex- 
ploration Program Requires More Knowledge,” faults the Agency for committing to 
a long-term contract for Orion before reaching an appropriate level of understanding 
of the design and risks of the program. The GAO report says, “NASA’s current ac- 
quisition strategy for the CEV places the project at risk of significant cost overruns, 
schedule delays and performance shortfalls because it commits the government to 
a long-term product development effort before establishing a sound business case.” 

Following discussions with the GAO and the Science Committee, NASA revised 
its then pending contract with Lockheed Martin to address some of the GAO’s con- 
cerns. 

NASA and Lockheed Martin have now started work under the Orion contract and 
expect to complete development by 2014 with a first demonstration flight occurring 
in 2013. Overall, NASA will be depending in part on the skills and knowledge in 
the contractor community to reach a final design for Orion. GAO argues that this 
design activity should be separated from longer-term production, allowing the gov- 
ernment to have greater leverage to seek beneficial production terms. NASA, how- 
ever, has chosen to include the entire design and production of Orion into one con- 
tract with the hopes that this will help control total life cycle costs. This hearing 
will explore NASA’s development schedule and costs and provide a basis for ongoing 
oversight of this program. 

Witnesses 

Dr. Scott J. (Doc) Horowitz, Associate Administrator, Exploration Systems Mis- 
sion Directorate, NASA 

Mr. Allen Li, Director, Acquisition and Sourcing Management, Government Ac- 
countability Office 

Overarching Questions 

1) What is NASA’s strategy for developing Orion? 

2) Does NASA have the knowledge required to enter into a long-term develop- 
ment contract? 

3) What steps can NASA take to ensure timely and cost-effective development 
of Orion? 
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Background 

Following President Bush’s January 14th, 2004 announcement of the Vision for 
Space Exploration, NASA began a number of studies to determine how the Agency 
could implement the new direction laid out in the President’s speech. The agency 
announced the results of its Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) in Sep- 
tember, 2005 and has continued to refine this approach to date. 

NASA has presented a plan designed to enable a crew of four to land anywhere 
on the Moon, stay for up to seven days initially, and abort and return to Earth at 
anytime. To enable this mission concept, NASA has chosen to separate crew and 
cargo using two new launch vehicles. Crew will travel aboard the Crew Exploration 
Vehicle, now called Orion, a capsule capable of supporting a crew of four to six. 
Orion will initially transport crew to the International Space Station and will even- 
tually ferry astronauts to the Moon and back. This design will include a launch es- 
cape system that should allow the crew to safely abort in the event of a launch fail- 
ure. NASA argues that this design has a safety factor many times higher than that 
of the current Space Shuttle. The capsule will launch on top of a new launch vehi- 
cle, previously described as the Crew Launch Vehicle (CLV), and which has recently 
been named the Ares I. This launch vehicle will use the Space Shuttle’s Solid Rocket 
Booster (SRB) as an initial stage and an upper stage utilizing an Apollo derived en- 
gine, the J-2X. After Orion and Ares I have been developed, NASA plans to begin 
work on a new heavy-lift launch vehicle of a capacity slightly greater than that of 
the Saturn V. This vehicle, the Ares V, would launch the equipment needed to land 
on the Moon — equipment the CEV would link up with in low-Earth orbit. Ares V 
will utilize two Space Shuttle SRBs and five engines from the Boeing Delta IV, on 
an external tank similar to Shuttle’s. NASA is calling the overall program for the 
development of Orion, Ares I and V, and future lunar activities tbe Constellation 
Systems program. 

Issues 

What has NASA committed to in the Orion development contract with Lockheed Mar- 
tin"? 

Lockheed Martin was selected for the Orion contract on August 31, winning out 
over a partnership between Northrup Grumman and Boeing. The Lockheed contract 
is expected to cost about $3.9 billion for development and testing of two test flight 
capsules; it is a cost-plus contract so the exact figure cannot yet be known. The 
signed contract also includes two additional options, named Schedules B and C, 
under which NASA would contract with Lockheed to produce the operational vehi- 
cles. Schedules B and C include price ceilings for the vehicles and associated sup- 
port services. The contract value of the options totals approximately $4.25 billion 
through 2019 assuming a schedule of five flights per year. 

Initially, the contract did not make clear that Schedules B and C were options 
and that therefore the government could end the contract prior to production of 
operational vehicles without penalty. As a result of the GAO study, the contract lan- 
guage was changed so that it is now clear that Schedules B and C are options. 

Why was Lockheed Martin chosen? 

Selection documents show that NASA judged Lockheed Martin’s bid superior 
based on cost, technical approach, and past performance. 

Does NASA have the knowledge needed to sign a long-term contract? 

GAO’s first concern is the Agency’s approach of committing to a long-term con- 
tract for Orion before completing design work and developing a firmer cost estimate. 
GAO fears that committing now to a long-term development contract could raise 
costs as design changes are worked out. 

Responding to the GAO report, NASA argues that it has a good sense of how the 
project will proceed because it is largely based on existing technology developed for 
the Apollo or Shuttle programs. Also, NASA points out that two teams of NASA em- 
ployees conducted design studies independent of the contractor (and of the NASA 
teams was independent of the Constellation program). NASA also believes that 
making clear that Schedules B and C are merely options has also reduced the risk 
of cost overruns. 

NASA also has included explicit milestones for the contractor to meet and given 
the government the ability to terminate the contract if the project is not meeting 
NASA’s requirements. 

GAO, in turn, points out that space projects in general, and NASA’s in particular 
do not have a good record of coming in within expected costs. GAO also points out 
that NASA still does not have a final design or cost estimate for Orion or Ares I. 
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NASA has just begun the detailed design work necessary before production of the 
first test units. NASA expects to have preliminary designs completed by summer 
2008 and final designs by spring 2010. 

'Why has NASA chosen a long-term contract^ 

NASA says it requires industry expertise to complete the design and development 
of Orion. While NASA is engaging all of its centers in the development projects 
within Constellation, the Agency says it does not have sufficient personnel in critical 
areas to complete the designs in-house. 

GAO recommended that NASA could mitigate its contract risk without delaying 
the project by moving forward with a contract to carry the program only through 
its design phase to the Preliminary Design Review (PDR) milestone, scheduled for 
summer 2008. During the PDR, NASA will verify that the designs for Orion meet 
all of the requirements for the system. At PDR, NASA (and industry) will have a 
much better understanding of the program and be in a stronger position to make 
firm commitments to cost and schedule for the development. NASA, however, has 
chosen to include the entire design and development of Orion into one contract with 
the expectation that this will help control total life cycle costs because, among other 
reasons, it removes the incentive to push off expenses to later stages of the contract. 

What are the technical challenges that face the Constellation Program? 

NASA believes that there are no areas in the Orion concept where the technology 
is immature and poses significant development risks. When pressed, NASA officials 
have said the hardest aspect of the project will be “systems integration” — enabling 
elements that were originally designed for other vehicles to work together. In addi- 
tion, NASA has begun focused efforts on technology areas that are currently per- 
ceived to hold the most risk, including efforts to address early risks in the thermal 
protection and landing systems. However, given the early stage of development of 
the project, the risks for the overall program are not clear. For the next year, NASA 
and Lockheed Martin will work to complete a set of well-defined requirements, a 
preliminary design, and firm cost estimates. 

What is the likelihood of further technical changes to Orion? 

As GAO notes in its report, NASA has made a number of significant changes to 
the Exploration Systems architecture since its announcement in September 2005. 
These include decreasing the diameter of Orion from 5.5 meters to five meters, mov- 
ing from use of the Space Shuttle Main Engine (SSME) to an Apollo-derived engine, 
the J-2X, on the Ares I, and moving to the Delta IV engine on the Ares V. Further 
changes are expected, particularly as engine testing determines exactly how much 
weight the engines are capable of lifting. 

What is the development timeframe for Orion and Ares I? 

The NASA Authorization Act of 2005 directs NASA to launch Orion as close to 
2010 as possible to minimize the time between the last Shuttle launch and the first 
launch of Orion. NASA had hoped to have Orion launch by 2012 — two years earlier 
than initially planned — but has not concluded that it will not have the funding to 
accomplish that. 

Orion and Ares I are currently in the early stages of development. Significant de- 
sign and development activities remain for both projects, including finalizing top- 
level requirements and drafting detailed engineering designs. This fall, both vehicles 
will begin System Requirement Reviews that will finalize the basic parameters of 
the system. Preliminary design work will be reviewed during the summer of 2008, 
with final reviews before commencing production occurring during the spring of 
2010. NASA expects to complete a preliminary test of the first stage of Ares I in 
late 2009. Operational tests of the full system will not occur until fall of 2013. 
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Orion / Ares I 

System Requirements Review 

The SRR examines the functional and performance requirements defined for the 
system and the preliminary program or project plan and ensures that the 
requirements and the selected concept will satisfy the mission. SRR is ty'pically 
conducted during the concept development phase following completion of the 
concept studies phase. 

Fall 2006 

Preliminary Design Review 

The Preliminary Design Review (PDR) demonstrates that the preliminary design 
meets all system requirements with acceptable risk and within the cost and 
schedule constraints and establishes the basis for proceeding with detailed design. 

It will show that the correct design option has been selected, interfaces have been 
identified, and verification methods have been described. 

Summer 2008 

Critical Design Review 

The purpose of the CDR is to demonstrate that the maturity of the design is 
appropriate to support proceeding with full scale fabrication, assembly, 
integration, and test, and that the technical effort is on track to complete the flight 
and ground system development and mission operations in order to meet mission 
performance requirements within the idenlifled cost and schedule constraints. 

CDR occurs near the completion of the final design phase and always before 
entering the fabrication, assembly, and test phase. 

Spring 2010 

Demonstration Flights 

Fall 2013 


What are the projected costs for Constellation development^ 

Due to the uncertainty inherent in estimating costs for development of new prod- 
ucts, NASA develops a cost range based on past performance and cost models. Tra- 
ditionally NASA has budgeted for new developments at a confidence of 50 percent, 
meaning that the project stood an equal chance of having an actual cost above or 
below the estimate. A higher confidence levels reflects a greater chance of the actual 
cost of a project coming in under the estimate. There is an ongoing debate within 
the space community about the appropriate confidence level for space acquisitions, 
with many critics suggesting the need for higher confidence levels. The Air Force 
has recently switched to a policy of requiring estimates at the 80 percent level. 

NASA predicts the Orion development effort will cost $18.3 billion from 2006 to 
2020 at 65 percent confidence including both contractor and government costs. In 
the near-term, NASA predicts that the cost of the Constellation program through 
2011, when NASA would begin testing Orion and Ares I, is $32.1 billion with 80 
percent confidence. Finally, NASA believes that the cost of returning to the Moon 
by 2018 may be around $104 billion, but NASA has not yet performed a detailed 
analysis of this cost. GAO estimates the total Constellation costs through 2018 total 
$122 billion. For Constellation, most of the development risk lies beyond the 2012 
timeframe, when NASA begins work on the various craft needed to support a lunar 
mission. 

GAO notes that the FY 2007 budget does not fully support the costs laid out in 
the original Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS), completed last summer. 
GAO estimates that NASA does not have sufficient funding budgeted to support the 
architecture during FY 2008, 2009, and 2010. However, NASA’s approach to imple- 
menting the exploration architecture has evolved significantly since the ESAS re- 
port making it difficult to determine what shortfall may occur. NASA has continued 
to refine its cost estimates internally, but has embargoed that information pending 
the release of the EY 2008 budget. 

What implications would cost growth in Constellation have for other programs at 
NASA? 

As noted by GAO, it is unclear if NASA has the budget to support the Vision as 
laid out in ESAS. NASA has announced its intention to carry over funds in the Ex- 
ploration Systems Mission Directorate from fiscal years 2006, 2007, and 2008 to 
cover the expected large costs in 2009 and 2010. NASA expects to shift resources 
away from the Shuttle program after its retirement to Constellation. Despite these 
resources, the Agency remains challenged to support development of Orion by 2014. 
NASA has stated that it will pursue a lunar return program under a philosophy of 
“go-as-you-can-afford-to-pay.” Specifically: 
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NASA’s plan is to contain [CEV] costs within the human space flight budget, 
thereby, impacting the content of other projects and programs within that budg- 
et. Thus, a higher than expected CEV cost would simply delay CEV develop- 
ment or production or impact other programs and projects within that human 
space flight budget category. NASA continues its ‘go-as-you-can-afford-to-pay’ 
strategy toward all of our missions of space exploration, scientific discovery, and 
aeronautics research. 

The Authorization Act requires NASA to balance its human space flight, space 

science. Earth science, and aeronautics programs. 

Witness Questions 

The witnesses were asked to address the following questions in their testimony: 

Dr. Scott Horowitz 

1. What is NASA’s strategy for reducing the total cost for production and oper- 
ation of the CEV? 

2. What actions has NASA taken to address the concerns raised in the GAO 
report entitled “NASA: Long-Term Commitment to and Investment in Space 
Exploration Program Requires More Knowledge”? 

Mr. Allen Li 

1. To what degree does NASA’s approach deviate from “best practices” for large 
system acquisitions? 

2. NASA has claimed that implementing the GAO’s recommendations would 
delay the delivery of the CEV and increase costs. Please explain why you 
agree or disagree with NASA’s claim. 

3. Does NASA have the financial resources necessary to complete the adopted 
acquisition strategy? What particular areas have the potential for significant 
cost growth? 

4. What indicators would the GAO identify in order to gauge the progress of 
CEV development? 
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Appendix A 


Excerpts of NASA Authorization Act of 2005 on CEV 
TITLE I— GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND REPORTS 
SEC. 101. RESPONSIBILITIES, POLICIES, AND PLANS. 

(b) Vision for Space Exploration — 

(1) IN GENERAL — The Administrator shall establish a program to develop 
a sustained human presence on the Moon, including a robust precursor pro- 
gram, to promote exploration, science, commerce, and United States pre- 
eminence in space, and as a stepping-stone to future exploration of Mars 
and other destinations. The Administrator is further authorized to develop 
and conduct appropriate international collaborations in pursuit of these 
goals. 

(2) MILESTONES — The Administrator shall manage human space flight 
programs to strive to achieve the following milestones (in conformity with 
section 503) — 

(A) Returning Americans to the Moon no later than 2020. 

(B) Launching the Crew Exploration Vehicle as close to 2010 as pos- 
sible. 

(C) Increasing knowledge of the impacts of long duration stays in space 
on the human body using the most appropriate facilities available, in- 
cluding the ISS. 

(D) Enabling humans to land on and return from Mars and other des- 
tinations on a timetable that is technically and fiscally possible. 

SEC. 102. REPORTS. 

(b) Budget Information — Not later than April 30, 2006, the Administrator shall 
transmit to the Committee on Science of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation of the Senate a report 
describing — 

(1) the expected cost of the Crew Exploration Vehicle through fiscal year 
2020, based on the public specifications for that development contract; and 

(2) the expected budgets for each fiscal year through 2020 for human space 
flight, aeronautics, space science, and Earth science — 

(A) first assuming inflationary growth for the budget of NASA as a 
whole and including costs for the Crew Exploration Vehicle as projected 
under paragraph (1); and 

(B) then assuming inflationary growth for the budget of NASA as a 
whole and including at least two cost estimates for the Crew Explo- 
ration Vehicle that are higher than those projected under paragraph 
(1), based on NASA’s past experience with cost increases for similar 
programs, along with a description of the reasons for selecting the cost 
estimates used for the calculations under this subparagraph and the 
confidence level for each of the cost estimates used in this section. 

SEC. 103. BASELINES AND COST CONTROLS. 

(a) Conditions for Development — 

(1) IN GENERAL — NASA shall not enter into a contract for the develop- 
ment of a major program unless the Administrator determines that — 

(A) the technical, cost, and schedule risks of the program are clearly 
identified and the program has developed a plan to manage those risks; 

(B) the technologies required for the program have been demonstrated 
in a relevant laboratory or test environment; and 

(C) the program complies with all relevant policies, regulations, and di- 
rectives of NASA. 

(2) REPORT — The Administrator shall transmit a report describing the 
basis for the determination required under paragraph (1) to the Committee 
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on Science of the House of Representatives and the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation of the Senate at least 30 days before en- 
tering into a contract for development under a major program. 

(3) NONDELEGATION — The Administrator may not delegate the deter- 
mination requirement under this subsection, except in cases in which the 
Administrator has a conflict of interest. 

TITLE V— HUMAN SPACE FLIGHT 

SEC. 501. SPACE SHUTTLE FOLLOW-ON. 

(a) Policy Statement — It is the policy of the United States to possess the capa- 
bility for human access to space on a continuous basis. 

(b) Progress Report — Not later than 180 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act and annually thereafter, the Administrator shall transmit a report to the 
Committee on Science of the House of Representatives and the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation of the Senate describing the progress 
being made toward developing the Crew Exploration Vehicle and the Crew 
Launch Vehicle and the estimated time before they will demonstrate crewed, or- 
bital space flight. 

(c) Compliance Report — If, one year before the final planned flight of the Space 
Shuttle orbiter, the United States has not demonstrated a replacement human 
space flight system, and the United States cannot uphold the policy described 
in subsection (a), the Administrator shall transmit a report to the Committee 
on Science of the House of Representatives and the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation of the Senate describing — 

(1) strategic risks to the United States associated with the failure to uphold 
the policy described in subsection (a); 

(2) the estimated length of time during which the United States will not 
have its own human access to space; 

(3) what steps will be taken to shorten that length of time; and 

(4) what other means will be used to allow human access to space during 
that time. 

SEC. 502. TRANSITION. 

(a) In General — The Administrator shall, to the fullest extent possible con- 
sistent with a successful development program, use the personnel, capabilities, 
assets, and infrastructure of the Space Shuttle program in developing the Crew 
Exploration Vehicle, Crew Launch Vehicle, and a heavy-lift launch vehicle. 

(b) Plan — Not later than 180 days after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Administrator shall transmit to the Committee on Science of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation of 
the Senate a plan describing how NASA will proceed with its human space 
flight programs, which, at a minimum, shall describe — 

(1) how NASA will deploy personnel from, and use the facilities of, the 
Space Shuttle program to ensure that the Space Shuttle operates as safely 
as possible through its final flight and to ensure that personnel and facili- 
ties from the Space Shuttle program are used in NASA’s exploration pro- 
grams in accordance with subsection (a); 

(2) the planned number of flights the Space Shuttle will make before its re- 
tirement; 

(3) the means, other than the Space Shuttle and the Crew Exploration Ve- 
hicle, including commercial vehicles, that may be used to ferry crew and 
cargo to and from the ISS; 

(4) the intended purpose of lunar missions and the architecture for those 
missions; and 

(5) the extent to which the Crew Exploration Vehicle will allow for the es- 
cape of the crew in an emergency. 

SEC. 504. GROUND-BASED ANALOG CAPABILITIES. 

(a) Policy — It is the policy of the United States to achieve diverse and growing 
utilization of, and benefits from, the ISS. 
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(b) Elements, Capabilities, and Configuration Criteria — The Administrator shall 
ensure that the ISS will — 

(1) be assembled and operated in a manner that fulfills international part- 
ner agreements, as long as the Administrator determines that the Shuttle 
can safely enable the United States to do so; 

(2) be used for a diverse range of microgravity research, including funda- 
mental, applied, and commercial research, consistent with section 305; 

(3) have an ability to support a crew size of at least six persons, unless the 
Administrator transmits to the Committee on Science of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
of the Senate not later than 60 days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
a report explaining why such a requirement should not be met, the impact 
of not meeting the requirement on the ISS research agenda and operations 
and international partner agreements, and what additional funding or 
other steps would be required to have an ability to support crew size of at 
least six persons; 

(4) support Crew Exploration Vehicle docking and automated docking of 
cargo vehicles or modules launched by either heavy-lift or commercially-de- 
veloped launch vehicles; 

(5) support any diagnostic human research, on-orbit characterization of mo- 
lecular crystal growth, cellular research, and other research that NASA be- 
lieves is necessary to conduct, but for which NASA lacks the capacity to re- 
turn the materials that need to be analyzed to Earth; and 

(6) be operated at an appropriate risk level. 
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Appendix B: 


National Aeranautios and 
Space Administration 
Office of the Administrator 
Washington, DC 20546-0001 


August 1 , 2006 



The Honorable Sherwood L. Boehlert 
Chairman 

Co mmi ttee on Science 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Pursuant to Section 103(a) of the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act of 2005 (PX. 109-155), I ant notifying the Committee that NASA 
plans to enter into a contract for the design and development of the Crew Exploration 
Vehicle (CEV) not sooner than 30 days following the transmittal of this letter. I have 
determined that, for this phase of the CEV program, the technical, cost, and schedule 
risks are clearly identified, and the program has developed a plan to manage those risks; 
the technologies required for the CEV have been adequately demonstrated in a relevant 
laboratory or test enviromnent for this phase of the program; and the CEV program office 
has complied with relevant policies, regulations, and directives of NASA prior to 
awarding this contract. 

As required by Section 103(a)(2) of P.L. 109-1 55, 1 have enclosed a report 
describing the basis for this determiiiation. I look forward to completing the final phases 
of awarding a contract for the design and development of the Crew Exploration Vehicle 
in the near future and will keep the Committee informed of our progress. If you have any 
questions, I would be pleased to discuss this with you in greater detail. 



Enclosure 


Michael D. Griffin 
Administrator 
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NASA Report on Cost Estimates for the 
Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV) and Other 
Agency Program Budgets through 2020 

June 2006 

This report responds to the requirements of Section 102 of the NASA Authoriza- 
tion Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155) to provide cost and budget information for the Crew 
Exploration Vehicle (CEV), as well as other Agency programs through 2020. 

The current estimate of total nonrecurring cost for the Crew Exploration Vehicle 
from fiscal year 2006 through 2020 is $18.3 billion. There are many assumptions 
behind this estimate, which require a fill explanation. First, this assumes that the 
first CEV test flights would begin no later than 2012, and the first operational dem- 
onstration flight of the CEV to the International Space Station (ISS) would be no 
later than 2014. This estimated total cost includes design, development, test, and 
evaluation (DDT&E) and production costs for the CEV through 2020; but does not 
include the recurring cost of operations. This total nonrecurring cost includes not 
only expected contract costs, but also all Government costs associated with the CEV. 
This preliminary estimate is based on the exploration architecture NASA developed 
during last year’s Exploration System Architecture Study and forms the basis for 
NASA’s FY 2007 budget. Given that the requirements and acquisition processes are 
still under way, NASA performed cost risk analyses to develop the cost estimate 
with a 65 percent cost confidence level to arrive at the total budget. This confidence 
level is appropriate for this phase of the CEV project. 

NASA considers the confidence level of 65 percent to be appropriate for two rea- 
sons. First, the CEV definition is not complete, and the distribution on CEV cost 
is still fairly wide, reflective of the uncertainty in definition. A wide cost distribution 
requires more cost reserve to achieve 65 percent confidence than will be the case 
once the CEV definition has matured and some cost risk has been retired, leading 
to a narrower cost distribution. Once NASA retires risk and the CEV cost distribu- 
tion narrows, the Agency could find that the CEV cost estimate of $18.3 billion is 
greater than 65 percent confidence. But to be prudent at this point, NASA is car- 
rying enough reserve to achieve a 65 percent confidence level even on the wide cost 
distribution that now exists on CEV. Secondly, carrying 65 percent confidence level 
cost estimates on individual projects such as CEV results in about an 80 percent 
cost confidence for the total Constellation Program. In investing, this is called the 
“portfolio effect.” In the case of the Constellation portfolio, since the CEV Program 
is at the 65 percent confidence level on each individual project, the probability is 
that only a few of the individual projects will overrun. At 65 percent confidence, 
more projects will underrun than overrun, and the total reserve at the Constellation 
level should be more than sufficient. 

The NASA Authorization Act also asks NASA to report at least two cost estimates 
for the CEV that are higher than those NASA had projected, but based on NASA’s 
past experience. To arrive at two higher CEV cost estimates, NASA would add addi- 
tional program cost reserves to its estimates for the work to be done. Thus, while 
our current estimate of total costs for the CEV is $18.3 billion at 65 percent con- 
fidence for fiscal years 2006-2020, NASA’s cost estimates at higher confidence levels 
are $20.3 billion for 70 percent cost confidence and $23.8 billion for 80 percent cost 
confidence. The higher cost estimates provide additional reserve to address technical 
and schedule uncertainties. However, for the level of maturity in the designs and 
plans NASA has at this time, NASA firmly believes that a 65 percent confidence 
level is the appropriate level of confidence for our cost estimates at this early phase 
(Phase A) of the CEV project. NASA will also be employing a rigorous Continuous 
C!ost-Risk Management (CCRM) approach to retire risks as we progress from Phase 
A through Phase B (Preliminary Design). By effectively managing our risks in this 
fashion, the cost confidence for the $18.3 billion estimate is expected to increase as 
NASA proceeds with Final Design and Fabrication (Phases C and D, respectively) 
of the CEV. 

The NASA Authorization Act further asks NASA for the expected budgets for each 
fiscal year through 2020 for human space flight, aeronautics, space science, and 
Earth science. NASA’s five-year budget run-out assumptions for fiscal years 2006- 
2011 are presented as part of NASA’s FY 2007 budget request. The budget figures 
for the years after 2011 must be considered notional at best. 

See the enclosed charts for this information, which requires further explanation. 
The Act asks NASA to assume inflationary growth for its’ top-line budget, so in the 
attached charts we show notional growth at this level for NASA’s programs, based 
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on the 2011 budget. NASA assumes an inflationary growth rate of 2.4 percent per 
year. For the purpose of this report, the human space flight budget is treated as 
NASA’s budget categories of Space Operations, except for the Space and Flight Sup- 
port theme and Exploration Systems. The Act then asks NASA to assume the higher 
cost estimates for the CEV provided above in its report of expected budgets for each 
fiscal year. However, we should not confuse costs with budget in this analysis. 
These are our cost estimates for the CEV with different confidence levels to that 
expected cost. If there is a change in the cost estimates, NASA will not necessarily 
change the budget plans. Instead, NASA’s plan is to contain those costs within the 
human space flight budget, thereby, impacting the content of other projects and pro- 
grams within that budget. Thus, a higher than expected CEV cost would simply 
delay CEV development or production or impact other programs and projects within 
that human space flight budget category. NASA continues its “go-as-you-can-afford- 
to-pay” strategy toward all of our missions of space exploration, scientific discovery, 
and aeronautics research. 
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Appendix C: 


Notification Concerning the Award of the 
Crew Exploration Vehicle Development Contract 

Preface 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administration intends to award a design, 
development, production, and support contract for the Crew Exploration Vehicle 
(CEV) not sooner than August 31, 2006. The following report has heen prepared 
pursuant to direction in Section 103(a) of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155) to support the Administrator’s 
determination. 

1.0 Introduction 

The Vision for Space Exploration has specific goals and ohjectives of retiring the 
Shuttle by no later than 2010, providing CEV operational availability no later than 
2014, and returning humans to the Moon by 2020. During the summer of 2005, 
NASA conducted the Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) to define the 
system architecture and concepts for the CEV. The architecture recommended by 
the ESAS defines the CEV as a crew module, service module, and launch abort sys- 
tem arrangement similar to that of Apollo. This architecture was determined to be 
the least costly, most rapid, and safest approach for bringing the lunar missions to 
fruition in a timely manner. 

2.0 Business Case, Acquisition Strategy, and Status 

NASA requires the development of a sound business case prior to committing the 
Government to a long-term product development effort. In establishing the acquisi- 
tion strategy for the CEV, NASA utilized a knowledge-based and performance-based 
acquisition framework, as outlined in this report, which defines how the Agency im- 
plemented these provisions for the planned development, production, and fielding of 
this new human space vehicle. Additionally, NASA is meiximizing competition by so- 
liciting from industry their development, production, and management approach 
with an emphasis on Life Cycle Cost (LCC) for the CEV. The foundation of the CEV 
acquisition strategy is to seek commitment from industry for a design solution and 
to control LCC through competition and incentives. While in this competitive envi- 
ronment, NASA will receive firm competitive prices from industry to complete devel- 
opment of the CEV and demonstrate a crewed vehicle and an uncrewed cargo vehi- 
cle. Under this competition, NASA will also establish “not-to-exceed” prices for the 
production of the required vehicles to support the current flight manifest through 
2019. 

The CEV acquisition utilizes a phased approach. Lockheed Martin and Northrop 
Grumman were selected and awarded Phase 1 contracts in July of 2006. These two 
vendors will remain under contract until one is selected for Phase 2 of the acquisi- 
tion. To minimize the Government’s obligation during design and development, 
NASA’s acquisition for Phase 2 divides the CEV contract into three different sched- 
ules: 

• Schedule A, for design, development, test, and evaluation (DDT&E) and pro- 
duction of the first certified flight units of the crewed and uncrewed vehicle. 
Schedule A also includes the units necessary to perform the flight tests re- 
quired to certify the CEV. 

• Schedule B, for production of flight units beyond the first certified flight units 
produced in Schedule A. 

• Schedule C, for sustaining activities during production and operation. 

Schedule A is authorized at contract award and runs through the first flight dem- 
onstration of each design variant of the CEV. Schedule A aids the formulation phase 
of the project by allowing NASA to utilize the contractor’s knowledge to develop a 
set of validated requirements including component specifications by the project’s 
Preliminary Design Review (PDR). The CEV acquisition strategy will allow NASA 
and the contractor to jointly attain knowledge about the project and required re- 
sources that will enable the generation of firm cost, schedule, and risk elements. 
Shortly after PDR, the Non-Advocacy Review (NAR) will be held to establish the 
firm project baseline and provide assurances to our stakeholders that NASA has the 
necessary knowledge to move the project forward into development. 

Schedule B is a contract option planned to be authorized post-PDR, NAR, and 
after the Critical Design Review (CDR). Schedule B will be used to produce all the 
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flight units other than the first two units produced under Schedule A. Schedule C 
is an additional contract option and is planned to he authorized at approximately 
the same time as Schedule B. The CEV strategy does not commit the Agency to pro- 
duction until the NAR milestone is met. First production orders are planned for the 
fall of 2009, nine months after the official acceptance hy NASA of the baseline of 
the CEV’s design at CDR. 

The acquisition strategy being utilized for CEV provides an effective knowledge- 
and performance-based approach for NASA. This strategy is designed to coincide 
with the GAO-defined Knowledge Points and minimizes the Government’s obligation 
accordingly. Use of Delivery Orders provides NASA the ability to order only the 
units and sustaining engineering necessary, with appropriate incentives, at a time 
when the requirement and costs are better understood by NASA and industry. In- 
herent in this strategy is the ability for the Government to terminate these efforts 
if performance does not meet expectations. 

3.0 CEV Policy, Regulation, and Directive Complianee 

These acquisitions, as well as the project plan, have been built in compliance with 
all NASA’s defined policies, regulations, and directives and, in particular, the fol- 
lowing key documents: 

• A Renewed Spirit of Discovery: The President’s Vision for U.S. Space Explo- 
ration. 

• The National Aeronautics and Space Administration Authorization Act of 
2005 (Public Law 109-155). 

• NASA Policy Directive 7120AC — Program/Project Management. 

• NASA Procedural Requirement 7120.5C — NASA Program and Project Man- 
agement Processes and Requirements. 

• NASA Procedural Requirement 7123.1 — Systems Engineering Procedural Re- 
quirements. 

• NASA Procedural Requirement 8000.4 — Risk Management Procedural Re- 
quirements. 

• NASA Policy Directive 8700.1 C — NASA Policy for Safety and Mission Suc- 
cess. 

• 48 CFR 1800-1899 — Federal Acquisition Regulation Supplement (NASA/FAR 
Supplement). 

4.0 Technology Maturation 

NASA has not identified any areas in the CEV concept where the technology is 
immature. To further improve and characterize NASA’s knowledge, the Agency has 
in-house advanced development plans (ADP) to mitigate cost and schedule risk for 
those areas that are deemed to have the most risk for CEV development. The archi- 
tecture design chosen by NASA, informed by the ESAS study, and requirements 
maturation through the Phase 1 trades and analysis, permits the use of mature 
technology and high-pedigree heritage hardware with space flight experience. 

The Phase 2 proposals have been evaluated for technology risks. Specifically, the 
CEV Phase 1 contractors provided a priority list of all risks with a narrative of their 
mitigations, mitigation costs and schedules, and projected mitigation action result. 
In addition, the CEV Phase 1 contractors’ narratives included fail-back options for 
technologies and their impact to cost and schedule, if used. 

With these ADP efforts. Phase 2 proposals are being evaluated for technical risk 
and risk-reduction testing. NASA has confidence that the technologies have been ef- 
fectively demonstrated to proceed with design and development of the CEV. 

5.0 Risk Management 

The CEV project, in compliance with NPR 8000.4, Risk Management Procedural 
Requirements, practices a Continuous Risk Management process that provides 
structured, management of all risks facing the project regardless whether they are 
based in safety, cost, schedule, or technical risk areas. Each CEV team member is 
actively engaged in identifying and logging all project risks in the risk database so 
that they can be coordinated and pro-actively resolved. Subsystem managers define 
the top risks associated with their subsystem and allocate mitigation resources as 
required. Risk Mitigation Plans are developed for each risk, and progress in car- 
rying out those plans is reported, monitored, and controlled on a continuous basis. 
The monthly CEV Project-level Risk Board (comprised of the senior project leader- 
ship) reviews, integrates, and controls the risks from each subsystem and deter- 
mines if these risks and mitigation strategies should be elevated to the top CEV 
project risk list and coordinated with the Constellation Program office. Named after 
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the patterns that stars form in the night sky, the Constellation Program is respon- 
sible for developing the CEV, CLV, and related exploration architecture systems 
that will provide humans the capabilities necessary to travel and explore the solar 
system. 

NASA has expended considerable time and resources in the formulation phase of 
the CEV project to best define requirements and risk factors to mission success. In 
May 2005, the ESAS was initiated, with one task, among others, to provide an as- 
sessment of the top-level CEV requirements. Further, the. ESAS laid the ground- 
work by defining the baseline technical content, cost, schedule, and principal risk 
factors. Since that time, a rigorous Constellation Program systems engineering and 
integration process has been established to control changes to missions, require- 
ments, cost, schedule, and risk as these occur normally through the project formula- 
tion and development processes. 

NASA has spent a year continuing to refine and mitigate concept risks through 
the combination of trades and analysis performed by NASA in-house teams and both 
CEV Phase 1 contractors. As a result of the ESAS and the ensuing work, the archi- 
tecture and the top-level requirements for the CEV were chosen and made part of 
the Phase 2 competition. Additionally, NASA established an infra-agency CEV 
Smart Buyer Team which performed trade studies and design analyses that were 
used by the CEV Project Office to understand and verify the appropriateness of the 
requirements incorporated into the CEV Phase 2 solicitation and evaluation of pro- 
posals. The evolution of the Constellation systems, along with more clear definition 
of the CEV, allows NASA to select a single contractor at this time. Detailed design 
decisions are necessary to continue the development of the CEV, including con- 
tractor-specific design solutions and definitions of development risks. 

Key aspects for managing contractual and schedule risks are incentives and con- 
trol devices such as the use of Earned Value Management, which NASA has adopted 
into its contracting strategy. During DDT&E, NASA will use an end-item award fee. 
This makes all award fees subject to final determination that the product has been 
demonstrated to meet all requirements. The contractor will have incentives to iden- 
tify risks early and to quickly and pro-actively mitigate them. This is a powerful 
tool for NASA and provides incentives to be successful on all elements of the project: 
cost (including life cycle costs), schedule, technical, and quality. There will be inher- 
ent motivation toward schedule performance by means of concluding each project 
milestone with an award fee determination. Since no provisional payments will be 
made, industry will not receive interim payments until the completion of an estab- 
lished project milestone. A slip in schedule will be reflected both in a delay in re- 
ceipt of the interim payment and a lower evaluation score in the associated NASA 
evaluation. 

In summary, the CEV project utilizes a structured process for managing all risks 
which encompasses safety, cost, schedule, or technical risk areas. Risk Mitigation 
Plans are developed for each risk, and progress of these risk mitigation plans is re- 
ported, monitored, and controlled on a continuous basis by project management. 
Risk integration is performed at all levels to ensure efficient, effective risk mitiga- 
tion within the CEV Project and across the Constellation Program. Further, consid- 
erable work was done in the formulation phase to understand and characterize the 
risk trade space with various requirements and development options. 

6.0 Summary 

In accordance with Section 103 (a) of the NASA Authorization Act of 2005, NASA 
has clearly identified technical, cost, schedule, and safety risks and has plans to 
manage them. NASA has baselined an architecture that has mature technologies. 
Finally, the NASA CEV Project has complied with all relevant policies, regulations, 
and directives of the Agency. 

The CEV design, development, and acquisition efforts are on track for the identi- 
fied Agency milestones. Selection of a CEV Prime Contractor is a major step forward 
in the implementation of the Vision for Space Exploration. NASA has demonstrated 
a sound acquisition strategy that seeks commitment from industry for a design solu- 
tion and to control LCC through competition and incentives. NASA is ready to exe- 
cute its next step, “down-select” to a single Prime and award a contract in order 
to: 

• Finalize NASA and contractor design solutions. 

• Allow open communications with the contractor that is going to design and 
develop the CEV. Communication between Government and the Phase 1 in- 
dustry teams is currently limited due to source selection constraints. 

• Proceed to the design review milestones with a single contractor. 
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To date, NASA has received firm competitive prices from industry to complete de- 
velopment of the CEV. NASA has identified no technology issues. NASA has dem- 
onstrated its technical, cost, and schedule risk management planning and has miti- 
gations, budget, controls, and assessments in place. Earned value and other cost 
controls and reporting requirements are in place on all Government and contract 
deliverables. 

The combination of the knowledge gained from the ESAS, the Smart Buyer team, 
the work in the CEV Phase 1 contracts and Phase 2 proposals and processes for 
risk control and integration enables NASA to “down select” a single Prime con- 
tractor. Hence, NASA will be able to baseline an industry approach and commit- 
ment to meet the desired outcomes of the CEV project. 
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Letter from GAO to Chairman Boehlert 


July 17, 2006 


The Honorable Sherwood Boehlert 
Chairman 

The Honorable Bart Gordon 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Science 
House of Representatives 

Subject: NASA: Long-Term Commitment to and Investment in Space Exploration 
Program Requires More Knowledge 

The National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) plans to spend near- 
ly $230 billion over the next two decades implementing the Vision for Space Explo- 
ration. In January 2006, NASA publicly released its Exploration Systems Architec- 
ture Study (ESAS), which is an effort to identify the best architecture and strategy 
to implement the President’s 2004 Vision for Space Exploration (Vision) J The cost 
estimate for implementing the ESAS through fiscal year 2011 exceeds $31 billion. 
The estimate through fiscal year 2018 is over $122 billion, and the estimate through 
fiscal year 2025 is nearly $230 billion.^ These estimates include the architecture, 
robotic precursor missions, supporting technologies, and funding needed to service 
the International Space Station (ISS).® NASA plans to implement this architecture 
through a “go as you can afford to pay” approach, wherein lower-priority efforts 
would be deferred, descoped, or discontinued to allow NASA to stay within its avail- 
able budget profile. This approach assumes NASA’s budget will increase moderately 
to keep pace with inflation. Given the long-term fiscal imbalances that will chal- 
lenge the entire Eederal Government now and in the future, it would be prudent 
for NASA to establish a program that reduces the risk that significant additional 
funding, beyond moderate increases for inflation, will be required to execute the pro- 
gram.'^ Government leaders will have to make difficult decisions to resolve such 
challenges, and the debate over the potential cost and the Federal Government’s 
role in implementing the Vision are emblematic of the challenges the Nation will 
need to resolve in the years ahead. 

Because of the significance of this investment, competing demands on the federal 
discretionary budget, and the importance of the success of NASA’s exploration pro- 
gram to the future of U.S. human space flight, you requested that we assess (1) the 
extent to which NASA has identified the architecture and costs necessary to imple- 
ment the Vision, (2) whether NASA’s exploration architecture cost estimates fit 
within the Agency’s projected available budgets, and (3) the risks associated with 
NASA’s acquisition strategy for the CEV project. 

We presented our preliminary findings to your staff in May 2006. Because of your 
committee’s interest in how NASA is implementing the Vision for Space Explo- 
ration, we are enclosing the full briefing that supported that May presentation with 
this report (see Enel. II), along with a summary of our findings and conclusions. We 
are recommending that the NASA Administrator modify the current CEV acquisi- 
tion strategy to ensure that the Agency does not commit itself, and in turn the Fed- 
eral Government, to a long-term contractual obligation prior to establishing a sound 
business case at the project’s preliminary design review. In written comments, 
NASA non-concurred with our recommendation and stated that it has the appro- 
priate level of knowledge to proceed with its current acquisition strategy. As a result 
of its nonconcurrence, we are including as a matter for congressional consideration 
that the Congress should consider restricting NASA’s appropriations and obligations 


^The ESAS architecture supports the development of a new Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV), 
Crew Launch Vehicle (CLV), a Cargo Launch Vehicle (CaLV), and other supporting systems. 
The architecture also calls for various Research and Technology (R&T) and Robotic Lunar Explo- 
ration Program (RLEP) projects. 

2 All cost estimates related to the Vision are reported as inflated (“real year”) dollars. 

^ NASA’s cost estimate through 2011 — $31.2 billion — included the costs of the R&T and RLEP 
projects needed to support the architecture. Its estimate for the first lunar landing — $104 bil- 
lion — did not include $18 billion in funding for R&T and RLEP projects. To ensure consistency, 
the estimates for 2018 and 2025 are presented with R&T and RLEP funding included. 

^GAO, 21st Century Challenges: Re-examining the Base of the Federal Government, GAO— 05— 
325SP (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 2005); 21st Century: Addressing Long-Term Fiscal Challenges 
Must Include a Re-examination of Mandatory Spending, GAO— 06— 156T (Washington, D.C.: Feb. 
15, 2006); and Highlights of a GAO Forum: The Long-Term Fiscal Challenge, GAO— 05-282SP 
(Washington, D.C.: Feb. 1, 2005). 
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for the CEV project to only the amount of funding necessary to successfully complete 
the project’s preliminary design review. 

Background 

The Vision includes plans to explore the Moon, Mars, and beyond.® The first step 
in implementing the Vision is to retire the Space Shuttle after completing assembly 
of the ISS by the end of the decade. NASA currently plans to retire the Space Shut- 
tle in 2010, creating a potential gap in U.S. human space flight of up to four years 
before development of the CEV and the CLV is complete. Congress has voiced con- 
cern over the United States not having continuous access to space, and NASA has 
made it a priority to minimize the gap by accelerating the CEV project to have it 
in service as close to 2010 as possible. NASA’s Exploration Systems Mission Direc- 
torate’s (ESMD) Constellation program is responsible for the development of both 
the CEV and the CLV. NASA awarded concept development contracts for the CEV 
project to both Lockheed Martin and Northrop Grumman in July 2006 and plans 
to award a contract for design, development, production and sustainment in Sep- 
tember 2006. That contract could extend through 2019. For the CLV, NASA plans 
to award a sole-source contract for the first stage of the CLV to ATK-Thiokol, the 
manufacturer of the Shuttle’s Reusable Solid Rocket Motor, in October 2006. Also, 
the Agency plans to award Pratt & Whitney Rocketdyne, the developer of the Space 
Shuttle Main Engine (SSME) and J-2 engines, a sole-source contract for develop- 
ment of the J-2X engine in November 2006. These contractors are currently plan- 
ning their respective efforts under interim contract arrangements. NASA has start- 
ed in-house preliminary design work on the CLV upper stage structures and avi- 
onics and plans to begin awarding competitive contracts for production of these 
items in May 2007. 

Despite many successes in the exploration of space, such as landing the Path- 
finder and Exploration Rovers on Mars, the loss of life, unsuccessful missions, and 
unforeseen cost overruns have recently increased the level of concern over the bene- 
fits of such exploration, particularly with regard to human space flight activities. 
NASA has had difficulty bringing a number of projects to completion, including sev- 
eral efforts to build a second generation of reusable human space flight vehicle to 
replace the Space Shuttle. NASA has attempted several expensive endeavors such 
as the National Aero-Space Plane, the X-33 and X-34, and the Space Launch Initia- 
tive, among others. While these endeavors have helped to advance scientific and 
technical knowledge, none have completed their objective of fielding a new reusable 
space vehicle. We estimate that these unsuccessful development efforts have cost ap- 
proximately $4.8 billion since the 1980s. The high cost of these unsuccessful efforts 
and the potential costs of implementing the Vision make it important that NASA 
achieve success in its new exploration program. 

Our past work has shown that developing a sound business case, based on match- 
ing requirements to available and reasonably expected resources before committing 
to a new product development effort, reduces risk and increases the likelihood of 
successful outcomes.® At the heart of a business case is a knowledge-based approach 
to product development that is a best practice among leading commercial firms and 
successful government system developers. For a program to increase its chances of 
delivering a successful product, high levels of knowledge should be demonstrated be- 
fore managers make significant program commitments. In essence, knowledge sup- 
plants risk over time. This building of knowledge can be described as three levels 
that should be attained over the course of the program: 

(1) At program start, the customer’s needs should match the developer’s avail- 
able resources in terms of availability of mature technologies, time, human 
capital, and funding. 


®The Vision includes a return to the Moon that is intended ultimately to enable future explo- 
ration of Mars and other destinations. To accomplish this, NASA initially plans to (1) complete 
its work on the International Space Station by 2010, fulfilling its commitment to 15 inter- 
national partner countries; (2) begin developing a new manned exploration vehicle to replace the 
Space Shuttle; and (3) return to the Moon no later than 2020 in preparation for future, more 
ambitious missions. 

® Examples of our best practices reports include GAO, Best Practices: Using a Knowledge- 
Based Approach to Improve Weapon Acquisition, GAO— 04-386SP (Washington, DC.: Jan. 2004); 
Space Acquisitions: Committing Prematurely to the Transformational Satellite Program Elevates 
Risks for Poor Cost, Schedule, and Performance Outcomes, GAO— 04-71R (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 
4, 2003); Best Practices: Capturing Design and Manufacturing Knowledge Early Improves Acqui- 
sition Outcomes, GAO-02-701 (Washington, D.C.: Jul. 15, 2002); and Best Practices: Better 
Matching of Needs and Resources Will Lead to Better Weapon System Outcomes, GAO-0 1-288 
(Washington, DC.: Mar. 8, 2001). 
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(2) Midway through development, the product’s design should be stable and 
demonstrate that it is capable of meeting performance requirements. 

(3) By the time of the production decision, the product must be shown to be pro- 
ducible within cost, schedule, and quality targets, and have demonstrated 
its reliability. 

Our work has shown that programs that have not attained the level of knowledge 
needed to support a sound business case have been plagued by cost overruns, sched- 
ule delays, decreased capability, and overall poor performance. With regard to 
NASA, we have reported that in some cases the Agency’s failure to define require- 
ments adequately and develop realistic cost estimates — two key elements of a busi- 
ness case — resulted in projects costing more, taking longer, and achieving less than 
originally planned. 

Summary 

Although NASA is continuing to refine its exploration architecture cost estimates, 
the Agency cannot at this time provide a firm estimate of what it will take to imple- 
ment the architecture. The absence of firm cost estimates is mainly due to the fact 
that the program is in the early stages of its life cycle. According to NASA cost-esti- 
mating guidance, early life cycle phase estimates are generally based upon para- 
metric models, which use data from projects with similar attributes to predict cost 
because there are usually many unknowns and actual cost or performance data are 
not available. NASA preliminarily identified the resources needed to implement the 
architecture as outlined in the architecture study primarily through the use of such 
models. NASA conducted a cost risk analysis of its preliminary estimates through 
fiscal year 2011. On the basis of this analysis and through the addition of pro- 
grammatic reserves (20 percent on all development and 10 percent on all production 
costs), NASA is 65 percent confident that the actual cost of the program will either 
meet or be less than its estimate of $31.2 billion through fiscal year 2011. For the 
cost estimates for beyond 2011, when most of the cost risk for implementing the ar- 
chitecture will be realized, NASA has not applied a confidence level distinction. 
Since NASA released its preliminary estimates, the Agency has continued to make 
architecture changes. For example, following the issuance of the architecture study, 
NASA conducted several analysis cycles during which various aspects of the archi- 
tecture have evolved, such as the diameter of the CEV, the engine used to support 
the upper stage of the CLV, and the size of the Reusable Solid Rocket Booster on 
the CLV. While these changes, and others, are appropriate for this phase of the pro- 
gram, when concepts are still being developed, they leave the Agency in the position 
of being unable to firmly identify program requirements and needed resources, 
which can also be expected at this phase of the program. According to NASA offi- 
cials, once they receive more detailed contractor inputs, the Agency will be able to 
produce higher-fidelity estimates of program cost. NASA plans to commit to a firm 
cost estimate at the preliminary design review (PDR) in 2008, when the program’s 
requirements, design, and schedule will all be baselined. 

NASA will be challenged to implement the architecture recommended in the study 
within its projected budget. Whether using the architecture study estimates of funds 
available or NASA’s Fiscal Year 2007 Budget Submission for ESMD that was based 
on the architecture study cost estimates, there are years when NASA does not have 
sufficient funding to implement the architecture. Some yearly shortfalls exceed $1 
billion, while in other years the funding available exceeds needed resources. NASA 
maintains that the architecture could be implemented within the projected available 
budgets through fiscal year 2011 when funding is considered cumulatively. In addi- 
tion, NASA preliminarily projects multibillion-dollar shortfalls for ESMD in all fis- 
cal years from 2014 to 2020, with an overall deficit through 2025 of over $18 billion. 
In the short-term, NASA is attempting to address this problem within the Con- 
stellation program by redirecting funds to that program from other ESMD activities 
to provide a significant surplus for fiscal years 2006 and 2007 to cover projected 
shortfalls beginning in fiscal year 2009. In addition, the Constellation program has 
requested more funds than required for its projects in several early years to cover 
shortfalls in later years. For example, the Exploration Communication and Naviga- 
tion Systems project within the Constellation program plans to roll over $56.2 mil- 
lion from the fiscal year 2007 budget to make up for budget shortfalls in fiscal years 
2008, 2009, and 2010. NASA officials stated the identified budget phasing problem 
could worsen given that changes made to the exploration architecture following 
issuance of the study will likely add to the near-term development costs, where the 
funding is already constrained. In addition, NASA’s estimates beyond 2010 are 
based upon a surplus of well over $1 billion in fiscal year 2011 due to the retirement 
of the Space Shuttle fleet in 2010. However, NASA officials said the costs for retir- 
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ing the Space Shuttle and transitioning to the new program are not fully under- 
stood, and thus the expected surplus could be less than anticipated. 

NASA’s current acquisition strategy for the CEV places the project at risk of sig- 
nificant cost overruns, schedule delays, and performance shortfalls because it com- 
mits the government to a long-term product development effort before establishing 
a sound business case. NASA plans to award a contract for the design, development, 
production, and sustainment of the CEV in September 2006 — before it has devel- 
oped key elements of a sound business case, including well-defined requirements, a 
preliminary design, mature technology, and firm cost estimates. The period of per- 
formance for the contract scheduled for award in September 2006 will extend 
through at least 2014, with the possibility of extending through 2019. This contract 
will comprise all design, development, and test and evaluation activities, including 
production of ground and flight test articles and at least four operational CEVs. Al- 
though NASA is committing to a long-term contract, it will not have the elements 
of a sound business case in place until the project level PDR in fiscal year 2008. 
Awarding a contract for design, development, production, and sustainment of the 
project as NASA has planned places the CEV project at increased risk of cost 
growth, schedule delays, and performance shortfalls. At PDR, NASA will likely (a) 
have the increased knowledge necessary to develop a sound business case that in- 
cludes high-fidelity, engineering-based estimates of life cycle cost for the CEV 
project, (b) be in a better position to commit the government to a long-term effort, 
and (c) have more certainty in advising Congress on required resources. 

Implementing the Vision over the coming decades will require hundreds of billions 
of dollars and a sustained commitment from multiple Administrations and Con- 
gresses over the length of the program. The realistic identification of the resources 
needed to achieve the Agency’s short-term goals would provide support for such a 
sustained commitment over the long-term. With a range of federal commitments 
binding the fiscal future of the United States, competition for resources within the 
Eederal Government will only increase over the next several decades. Consequently, 
it is incumbent upon NASA to ensure that it is wisely investing its existing re- 
sources. As NASA begins to implement the Vision with several key acquisition deci- 
sions planned to occur this fall, it will be essential that the Agency ensure that the 
investment decisions it is making are sound and are based upon high levels of 
knowledge. NASA should make the prudent decision now to ensure that it has at- 
tained the appropriate level of knowledge to support a sound business case before 
it commits to the project. However, under the current acquisition strategy for CEV, 
key knowledge — including well-defined requirements, a preliminary design, mature 
technology, and firm cost estimates — will not be known until over a year after the 
expected contract award date. Nevertheless, NASA plans to commit the government 
to a long-term contract. This approach increases the risk that the project will en- 
counter significant cost overruns, schedule delays, and decreased capability. Given 
the Nation’s fiscal challenges and those that exist within NASA, the availability of 
significant additional resources to address such issues, should they occur, is un- 
likely. With the impending decisions pertaining to the CEV, NASA has the oppor- 
tunity to establish a firm foundation for the entire Constellation program by ensur- 
ing that the appropriate level of knowledge is available before proceeding with its 
acquisition strategy and committing the government to a long-term design, develop- 
ment, and production effort. 

Recommendation for Executive Action 

Because of the importance of the CEV project to NASA’s overall implementation 
of the Vision, NASA should focus on ensuring that its acquisition approach for the 
CEV project does not place the government at risk by committing to a long-term 
design and development effort without the knowledge needed to make wise invest- 
ment decisions. We therefore recommend that the NASA Administrator modify the 
current CEV acquisition strategy to ensure that the Agency does not commit itself, 
and in turn the Federal Government, to a long-term contractual obligation prior to 
demonstrating, through the establishment of a sound business case at the project’s 
preliminary design review, that the project is affordable and executable. 

Matter for Congressional Consideration 

Based on its response to our report, it appears that NASA plans to proceed with 
its acquisition strategy for the CEV and award a long-term contract for the project, 
although it continues to lack sufficient knowledge and a sound business case for 
doing so. Congress is currently being asked to approve NASA’s fiscal year 2007 
funding request and will be asked to approve fiscal year 2008 and perhaps the fiscal 
year 2009 funding requests for the CEV project before NASA has demonstrated such 
knowledge and has provided evidence, based on that knowledge, that the project will 
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be executable within existing and expected resources. In light of the fact that NASA 
plans to award the contract for the CEV in September 2006, Confess should con- 
sider restricting annual appropriations and limiting NASA’s obligations for the CEV 
project to only the amount of funding necessary to support activities needed to suc- 
cessfully complete the project’s preliminary design review. 

Agency Comments and Our Evaluation 

In written comments on a draft of this report (see Enel. I), NASA non-concurred 
with our recommendation that it modify the current CEV acquisition strategy to en- 
sure that the Agency does not commit itself, and in turn the Federal Government, 
to a long-term contractual commitment prior to establishing a sound business case 
at the project’s preliminary design review. NASA stated that it has the appropriate 
level of knowledge to proceed with its acquisition plan to “down select” to a single 
Crew Exploration Vehicle prime contractor in September 2006. NASA added that it 
is meiximizing competition by soliciting from industry a development, production, 
and management approach with an emphasis on life cycle cost. In the area of tech- 
nology maturity, NASA stated that it has a plan and process in place to address 
the Thermal Protection and Landing subsystems technology risks through in-house 
development work and collaboration with the prime contractor. NASA also noted 
that during its design, development, and test and evaluation effort, the Agency will 
be using an end-item award fee, which would make all award fees subject to a final 
evaluation to determine how well the product met requirements, including cost and 
schedule. 

The CEV acquisition strategy is not knowledge-based in that it calls for maturing 
technologies, designing systems, and preparing for initial production concurrently — 
an approach that our work has shown carries the increased risk of cost and schedule 
overruns and decreased technical capability. Therefore, we disagree with NASA’s 
statement that it has the appropriate level of knowledge to proceed with its current 
acquisition strategy and award a long-term contract for the project prior to obtain- 
ing sufficient knowledge. Specifically: 

• In its response, NASA suggests that there would be no benefit in retaining 
two prime contractors for the CEV project through the preliminary design re- 
view and that the best return on its investment would be gained by down- 
selecting to one contractor and awarding the contract in September 2006. 
Contrary to NASA’s response, addressing our recommendation would not pre- 
clude the Agency from down-selecting to one contractor. The thrust of our rec- 
ommendation is that NASA should lessen the government’s obligation to the 
project at such an early stage when realistic cost estimates have yet to be es- 
tablished and requirements are not fully defined, and therefore limit the 
scope of the contract to activities needed to successfully complete the prelimi- 
nary design review. At that point the project should have in place a sound 
business case for proceeding and hence be in a better position to justify con- 
tinued investment. Implementation of the recommendation could be accom- 
plished through various means, including by retaining two contractors 
through the preliminary design review and awarding a contract at that time 
or by down-selecting as planned in September 2006 and limiting the scope of 
the contract as described above. 

• NASA’s suggestion that it is maximizing competition by soliciting from indus- 
try its development, production, and management approach and that it will 
receive firm competitive prices from industry for completion of development 
and demonstration of two vehicles has little basis. First, while the current 
structure will allow for competition in the short-term, the benefits of such 
competition will be short-lived. Without well-defined requirements, mature 
technologies, an approved preliminary design, and realistic cost estimates, 
NASA has insufficient information to ensure that it is obtaining firm competi- 
tive prices for the work conducted for the entirety of Schedule A — especially 
for activities beyond the project’s preliminary design review. 

Because NASA continues to refine the project’s requirements, as dem- 
onstrated by the numerous changes to the exploration architecture as dis- 
cussed in our report, it cannot provide a firm estimate of project cost. Without 
such information, it will likely be difficult for NASA to establish realistic 
“not-to-exceed” prices for Schedule B activities. Under the current strategy, 
NASA will not have high-fidelity, engineering-based estimates of life cycle 
costs for the CEV until the preliminary design review. As outlined in this re- 
port, projects with cost estimates based on early, evolving designs and top- 
level requirements are at increased risk of cost growth relative to estimates 
based on mature designs and detailed requirements — which could be achieved 
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at the preliminary design review. According to NASA, it plans to obtain this 
and further knowledge about program cost, schedule, and risk elements fol- 
lowing the contract award and in conjunction with the contractor. In the ab- 
sence of such information, it is not clear how NASA can substantiate its 
statement that it has the knowledge necessary to commit to activities beyond 
the project’s preliminary design review. Further, it cannot provide Congress 
with assurance of the appropriateness of requested funding for the project. 

• NASA stated that its current acquisition strategy for the CEV minimizes the 
government’s obligation during development by dividing the CEV contract 
into three separate schedules. All three schedules, however, will be awarded 
in September 2006 as part of one contract. Although NASA plans to include 
language in the negotiated CEV contract to state that the minimum quantity 
under Schedule B will not be applicable until that schedule’s period of per- 
formance begins in 2009 — a step that would lessen the government’s obliga- 
tion during production — it will continue to be responsible for all Schedule A 
activities at the time of contract award. These activities include all design, 
development, and test and evaluation activities, as well as the production of 
two operational vehicles. Contractually obligating the government to even 
these Schedule A activities, before it has established a sound business case 
to support such a commitment, is not in line with our knowledge-based ap- 
proach and is ultimately not in the best interest of the government. 

• NASA’s investment in identifying and maturing the Thermal Protection and 
Landing Subsystems is a step in the right direction to ensure that these tech- 
nologies are mature and available when needed. NASA has no guarantee, 
however, that these critical technologies will be mature by the time of the 
project’s preliminary design review — the point at which our work has shown 
that technologies should be mature in order to decrease the risk of cost and 
schedule growth. NASA’s proposed commitment to the project for activities 
beyond the preliminary design review before retiring these technology risks 
increases the likelihood that the project will experience schedule delays and 
cost overruns. 

• NASA maintains that program risks have been marginalized and that the 
Agency will utilize incentives, including end-item award fees, to ensure con- 
tractor performance. NASA suggests that the incentives it plans to use in the 
form of end-item award fees will be a powerful tool for meeting cost schedule, 
technical, and quality goals. The use of these tools, however, does not com- 
pensate for proceeding with a risky acquisition, nor do they lessen NASA’s re- 
sponsibility to implement an executable program from the start. For them to 
function as intended, NASA needs to address the more fundamental issues re- 
lated to its acquisition strategy, including its lack of a sound business case 
for the CEV project. 

• Finally, the use of cost-reimbursable contracting, while appropriate for early 
development and design efforts, places most of the cost risk for the project 
on the government. Given the nature of this effort, it is likely that the project 
will change significantly as it moves forward. Therefore, any scope changes 
or schedule slips could translate into additional contract cost for NASA. Such 
cost impacts could be minimized if NASA limited its contractual obligation to 
those activities needed to achieve a successful preliminary design review, as 
we recommended. In addition, limiting the scope of the CEV contract would 
allow both NASA and Congress to assess the project’s progress at the prelimi- 
nary design review and to decide if continued investment in the project is 
prudent and in the best interest of the government. 

It is important to note that Congress will continue to be asked to make funding 
commitments in advance of CEV project events that would demonstrate that the 
project has the knowledge necessary to support a sound business case. Specifically, 
NASA’s funding request for fiscal years 2007 and 2008 are scheduled to be approved 
before the CEV holds its preliminary design review. Since the preliminary design 
review is currently scheduled for March 2008, this may also be the case for fiscal 
year 2009. Congress should safeguard against a situation in which contractual and 
budget decisions could hinder its ability to tie further investments in the CEV 
project to demonstrated progress at the preliminary design review. As such, we have 
included a matter for congressional consideration. 

We also received technical comments from NASA, which have been addressed in 
the report, as appropriate. 
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Scope and Methodology 

To assess the extent to which NASA has identified the architecture and costs nec- 
essary to implement the Vision and whether NASA’s exploration architecture cost 
estimates fit within the Agency’s projected available budgets, we reviewed and ana- 
lyzed NASA’s Exploration Systems Architecture Study, fiscal year 2007 budget re- 
quest, ground rules and assumptions provided from the Constellation program to 
project level management estimators to perform the bottom up review, guidance for 
use in preparing the fiscal year 2008 budget request, NASA cost-estimating guid- 
ance in the NASA Cost Estimating Handbook, and congressional hearings and testi- 
monies pertaining to NASA and the Vision. We also conducted interviews with 
NASA headquarters officials from the Cost Analysis Division, the Exploration Sys- 
tems Mission Directorate, and Constellation program officials, Constellation pro- 
gram and CEV project officials at Johnson Space Center; CLV project officials at 
Marshall Space Flight Center; and cost analysts from the Kennedy Space Center. 
During these interviews, we discussed the methodologies used in preparing the 
ESAS and subsequent cost estimates, architecture changes after the ESAS and the 
trades being considered, budgeting issues, and procurement strategies and activi- 
ties. 

To assess the risks associated with NASA’s acquisition strategy for the CEV 
project, we reviewed and analyzed CEV project documentation, including draft 
project plans, draft requirements documents, technology development plans, docu- 
mentation included in the contract request for proposals, and past NASA human 
space flight acquisition programs. We compared NASA’s plans for the CEV with cri- 
teria contained in GAO best practices work on systems acquisition. We also con- 
ducted interviews with NASA headquarters officials from the Exploration Systems 
Mission Directorate and Constellation Systems officials. Constellation program and 
CEV project officials at Johnson Space Center, and CLV project officials at Marshall 
Space Flight Center. 

We conducted our work from January 2006 to May 2006 in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted government auditing standards. 

As agreed with your offices, unless you announce its contents earlier, we will not 
distribute this report further until 10 days from its date. At that time, we will send 
copies of the report to NASA’s Administrator and interested congressional commit- 
tees. We will also make copies available to others upon request. In addition, the re- 
port will be available at no charge on GAO’s web site at http:! / www.gao.gov. 

Should you or your staff have any questions on matters discussed in this report, 
please contact me at (202) 512-4841 or lia@gao.gov. Contact points for our Offices 
of Congressional Relations and Public Affairs may be found on the last page of this 
report. Principal contributors to this report were James L. Morrison, Assistant Di- 
rector; Rick Cederholm; Shelby S. Oakley; Guisseli Reyes; Sylvia Schatz; and John 
S. Warren, Jr. 

Allen Li 
Director 

Acquisition and Sourcing Management 
Enclosures 
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Enclosure I 


Comments from the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


NaJiona! Aeronauttes and 
Sface Administration 
Office of the Administrator 
Washington. DC 23546-0001 


July 6, 2006 



Mr. Allen Li 
Director 

Acquisition and Sourcing Man^ement 
United States Goverranent Accountability Office 
Washif^on, DC 20548 


Dear Mr. Li: 

NASA reviewwl the Goveftmi«Hit Accountability Office (GAO) draft report entitled 
"NASA: Leaig-TeimCommitmeat to and In'^^stment in Space Expioration ftogranvRequir^ 
More Knowledge (GAO Code 120515, R^oitNumb^GAO-Od-SlTR).” Thank you for the 
opportunity to provide aimments on the recommendation in the report. 

NASA embraces GAO‘s recognition that a "knowledge-based” approach reduces risks 
and increases the likelihood of successful outcomes. As the primary steward for achieving the 
Vision for Space Exploradori, NASA fully recognizes the importance of investing its resources 
wisely and maintaining st^eholder confidence m its p«fonnance. NASA has the appropriate 
level of knowledge to proceed with its knowledge- and performance-based acquisition plan to 
“down-select" a single Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV) prime contractor in ^ptember 2006. 
The Agency’s acquisition strategy and plans capitalize (ki the benefits of competition, focus on 
performance, and address the inherent risk of complex development project. Accordingly, 
NASA nonconcurs with GAO’s recoirunendailon that the NASA Adrainistrator modify the 
current CEV acquisition straic^. 

NASA is maximizing competition by soliciting from indusiry their develo|«nefflt, 
production, and managemesit approach wift m emphasis on Life Cycle Cost (LCC) for die 
CEV, While in this competitive envuonment, NASA will receive firm competitive prices 5om 
industry to complete development of the CEV and demonstrate one pre^rized crew vehicle 
and one pressurized unmanned vehicle. Under this competition, NASA will also establish noi- 
to-exceed prices for production of required CEVs to support the cuirent flight manifest throus^ 
2019. The foundation of the CEV acquisition strategy is focused on gaining commitment from 
indastiy for a desi^ solution and controlling LCC through competition and mcentives. 

NASA has diligently invested the lime and resources in the formulation phase of the 
CEV project in order to develop the knowledge necessary to commit to a long-term design and 
development effort. In May 2005, the Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) w-as 
initiated with one of its tasks bang to provide a complete assessment of the top-level CEV 
requirements. As a result of the KAS, the architecture and the top-level requirements for the 
CEV were chosen. With the level of knowledge gained throu^ the Agency’s investment ia 
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the ESAS and with its acquisition strategy, NASA perceives no benefit in retaining two prime 
contractors through Preliminary Design Review (PDR) at an estimated cost of S I billion each. 
Instead. NASA has determined that a better return on its investment would be gained by 
competitively issuing two Phase 1 CEV prime contracts for conceptual design and trade studies 
against the ESAS architecture for an estimated cost of $46 million each and including the CEV 
requirements as part of the CEV Phase 2 contract competition. Additionally, NASA established 
an intra-agency CEV Smart Buyer team which performed trade studies and design analyses that 
were used by the CEV Project Office to understand and verify the appropriateness of the require- 
ments incorporated into the CEV Phase 2 solicitation and evaluation of proposals. With knowledge 
gained from ESAS, the Smart Buyer team, and the CEV Phase 1 contracts, NASA is now in a 
sound position to "down-select” a single prime contractor, thereby base-lining an industry approach 
and commitment to meet the desired outcomes of die CEV project. 

NASA’s business approach is consistent with GAO's knowledge-based recommendation 
and recognition that knowledge replaces risk over lime. The CEV acquisition strategy contains 
separate contract schedules and design reviews which are equivalent to GAO's defined 
Knowledge Points. NASA’s acquisition strategy minimizes the Government’s obligation during 
development by dividing the CEV contract into three differejit schedules: 

• Schedule A for Design Development, Test, and Evaluation (DDT&E). 

• Schedule B for producuoo beyond Schedule A. 

• Schedule C for sustaining activities during production and operation. 

Schedule A is authorized at contract award and continues through the fu^t flight 
demonstration of each design variant of the CEV. Schedule A executes the formulation phase of 
the project such that NASA can utilize the contractor’s knowledge to develop a set of validated 
requirements, including componmt specifications and mature technologies by the project’s PDR. 
The current CEV strategy will allow NASA and the contractor to attain further appreciation and 
knowledge about the project and its required resources to provide firm cost, schedule, and risk 
elements. At this point, the Non-Advocacy Review (NAR) is typically scheduled immediately 
following the baseline of the project’s preliminary design. 

Authorization of Schedule B is planned post PDR, NAR, and the Critical Design Review 
(CDR) and is currently limited to a minimum production quantity of two units. Authorization of 
Schedule C is planned at approximately the same time as Schedule B. The CEV strategy does 
not commit the Agency to any production until the NAR milestone is met. Additionally, 
utilizing Delivery Orders (Indefinite Delivery Indefinite Quantity) for Schedules B and C 
provides NASA with the ability to order only the units and the sustaining engineering necessary, 
with appropriate incentives, when the requiremenU and costs are better understood by NASA 
and industry. NASA will not commit to Schedule B or C activities until it is time to implement 
that portion of the contract. To mitigate concerns about the minimum production quantity of two 
units under the production contract (Schedule B), language will be included in the final 
negotiated CEV contract that will make explicit that the minimum quantity will not be ^plicable 
until the period of performance of Schedule B begins. First production orders are planned to be 
placed in the fall of 2009, nine months after the baseline of the CEV’s critical design or CDR 
(Knowledge Point 3). 
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NASA has a plan and process in place to address technology risks through in-house 
development work and collaboration with the prime contractor. For example, NASA has 
identified two areas where the additional technology maturation is needed: the Thermal 
Protection Subsystem and the Landing Subsystem. NASA has in-house advanced development 
plans (ADP) to develop these technologies with Prime Contractor participation through PDR. 
While the Prime Contractor will participate with the ADP, it will not assume development 
responsibility until after PDR. 

Incentives are a critical element in the business case for the CEV project. During 
DDT&E, NASA will use an end-item award fee. This makes all award fees subject to final 
determination only after the product has been danoostrated to meet requirements, including cost 
and schedule. This is a powerful tool for the NASA project manager and provides incentive to 
all elements of the project; cost (including life cycle costs), schedule, technical, and most 
importantly, quality. There will be inherent motivation toward schedule performance by means 
of concluding each project milestone with an award fee determination. Since no provisional 
payments will be made, industry will not receive interim payments until the completion of an 
established project milestone. A slip in schedule will be reflected both in a delay in receipt of 
the interim payment and in the NASA evaluation that will eventually follow. 

In summary, NASA is confident that its acquisition strategy and plans for selecting a 
CEV Prime Contractor are based on sound business case, will establish a firm foundation for 
the Constellation Program, and are in the Government’s best interest, 

Sincerely, 



Shana Dale 
Deputy Administrator 
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■ 1 ! * ^ N^4nifi^ ihrcnUcTlv^ is-ntfK^b Uv tflAi^. Hivrrrr. kdcritai 
Iff.'. HA^taTVTiAFJTdlf fFcJi ■■.Ikmuf .Juifiv. Amnf4r. PjIjpi^iJu 

rf U ttI JS WI nMUl'XPkrtwk mirri vHcb ■'.uliu 

■ ■l^^lq1^ft^■TkJtETOJT^»r■ ■iiJ»i^»d udc dLEr<w^'teCE>'.4wirfn 

mv4 L»>^ipsr'tir'4fKrPLqii oTiiu (kiM±4c-S^id Boftn 

Dwiff 4 ibaCLV. pLur hJib 

uv fciir| inv4nf■^^ bcj kuM lU T u lu iuj^oMiai 
uksta u r^rm^-UiHl^ juaj^du iwpdiiWMkH.M^r^t^k'.l hWiS 

■umnj u cikii .^CH. wruu4c4y-ca^^|fi4<iiij> II l04l --tim 

fadpi ft ffMii Miik.« p iii-M. p;-Mi)7->tlil^l»in9ri 

tUSM wll b ■ UWi#ili(i iK -Uhlbpr^d.e^ 

■ 'PituiMF hwJr-B'^klArerPAHA'i FhI fmr 

lOK hdfH I h IK] ! | i|ifi; Bnhijwnf ■4Mi4K'££Wj BPinBn. 

hkM iii>!^ nil kfoE himlit|1a npkmri ilv iitkaran.SaH 

.^rlriNpilMk nnvd PI ‘""fc"' pttk Li cilwr^ai ibc PAdrj vnlUli lunte 
M >. '>k iTVAfm HWA raUMXFilml ibc Bd^HmjicgtkdbuLM^RM^BdTaUi 
Pj FTiri?irtTtlBV^Mclvd|ctad¥iu^a^ yn'.SLIL ptac Li«swkr^ 

fmMivcV-h'tvKban wn^ HjiSk huMdnuud lkc4iu'iii-Cuwu4iBu 
pTvpsi rren ES^D ■ciMiMiAfKavUi j i^p^ifii'aAc.iuiJicrcr AvdLjiMm 

.?Xi Dd SS? H »wrpi^;«RPd kv^ilAiv h^itk^li jl^nH t<T% 

aM Thf-idL^M Ic^^cMPcri^kn M i^WHiL O-in l*iP 

dur«M.LdihH uwmuf^w. -il Ik^p »• l>f ™ km 

4PA4rriUHccN:dBc.'rfM^Ai'i^« Lf w*4Mm r>AU 

MM U ip a ro a -p ^ wpKu- b Tmni pv^l iTnnH dTiH mrmpi cf ita 
*r* ^ niWX llimiTT. ft?nKtnn-n»iR rAlUii ci^rud 

HpAN ittaiakiiMitJipCt:^ lUc l>cHCC^'pi«cn bv^n^n ArtiafnI PAnm. 

^7kns«d|A.iliqiiun kMUUsbeo'M Lavuteihc tvTvmwrciii j 
pndKA.4n-xbj|JFJMdvffar: b^ncnbWui ■ nnlbA^HCuid 
HlUm |An b iBvid ■ pmri FirifckfL ikFft^mL fn±iniai, ud Muiu'riu 
rf Ifeci'Eii'b.btpMnka 2CH — bflnklu-dFvili^dd nCnkikudK^^mru. l 
prritFFWf min iiJicdjp.xid Lm nm iutTivi Tku bri^tfnuku b. 

h 4 sqK^dmJ'tvFn^a-tani m Li FmJ ^wOM. ^diu |vd^ KMau’Ai 
kMy tAl bnppdv LtwcI ■ 1 y iv T iIum qi ■ tnirBl iiMkv^i;j^^ 

dm.bdEAdhA#»>hMVi rfirir B«fc-'.-p*4yT*ptfE'‘ 

PJ^SEI. 04^ piulu lo:4m<|i.Vl7#^pwl^7Tl »■ ■ h™imn fBwi. 

■■1 w km^nw H pl'M^fliriirii'n pi^Mird irmma 


SilrTg^ Subamt 


Dtch^wnj 

nrdirgi 

n™ Cm Famy i W iCjm rb-IbMbH»1-KTfcu-T^FK- S- 

Ewn'icd tPJt^prl i.TuIkm^ Acctivcm krirliriirinvfi % 

l^dTfawBd Rdku^Cirtc hiJ-CCVAcimLiniri lah wT 

* rP P " ^* 
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.KDrbnr# ip 




CBTr 


ImOgtTitnnnj iheVWnn 


e 

n i Jhki p . '^'KlH'ppw 
■■tr «nd; irn.TiJ Ly 

■rtfvtKiv Iw-EknJ ertric rcr 
•arqk. rimmiJc 

V imiiIbi ■■Hijfi' iriipTTI. 

■ cqdniEi h^nvlb^l^nJ'i 
arbii: hf ruripJi^ wiiilnMij 
.■aalHd -R^Dfiiuri difrBfia 
nJ Hn 

■ inutqpjTf ifu^vAAU^ji 
■f^wn pqbnii^ iW 
PCBlfkS b^Ufe^iTMT 

■ pkrur4..Y<.‘fliri^Mr>y 

n 4i "J <4*># 

PiWC^Kii 


eiplnnllnn ‘G«n^Kb< 


MiTipi 

4fvi k^mn camcnui boh 
UdtMBA Mni. u* NcnJvi^ 
Cnnua hrihi pnd^i u 
Aij SOU ^^UA fbn a itvn- 
.vIki u-awEBruiatf jrriJiwH 
■ «nfi rwdg ^ fk c i^aiH^ 
■fcdiHacrh vbI Hiuiuvu rd'ib- 


laaajMiiiyiiwwjiiFMimiMiiyi^iw^ 

TTa m^'i PI !>■! ikfl mnnp^d uJiJkniiJi.vidmj¥vo 
tTih TTuFBDO'vriactafljnlAtnai cf ik« ndlucuii nrhid^iJ'd C^. 

i^ a.'t. &M CJLW^m.lMdMim.ita Rtfit^IvFAfUfi-Aiti ;iZ5^ ikI ib Uu- 
hfl^ Afi-Mi kbUi fUiLUl Tb-l^pn b^v4^«v«j buih r^Auw.^ 


Ud UfHv "“"Ifl " bAfmrtiUi li'M-kHTi'iAFU 



T1i^*»i<Ual KAt^ 'ObciMfT ppt Ji Uw 

l U ik l i lirr pbm' Ibcnk'ipr if t2JU-«T-dnin-yNr4 In Mrr pvrUcrw. 


UMJVi iV4lrl«-‘a^ pi|t 

■LlUjji .1 rbrilv rtm 
•a.Tu>ATl-T^.^ ii'.'- 
rivjj^uvi 

nruiHf MU.L^ NvHt.Hn 
nvJw^iIM fit^K ijpc PJKW 

flhNi U iA>rJ PW 4 

W-4r‘TNjvCT'JflK- 

] •-^jmLV'PjfT-nAm 

fw 'A.'THlJrRTl ^tIT J- 

f C n 3M. ITb 

•¥rr ^■' mxlf 

■W,' n,T»T^ljvE cfKfij itAt 
i ri ri% r i.i^v 4 rvd. vnvv^m fe> 
HpA^ (Hfiivk'J fi-l p u i 
pp.>lhriM4n^ n IhB LOi' 

rfpfM vd iiw^n 

M£m \ I Jte'ri IP l.irfu* pp ii il i^ 
•MACrtu^ri.'^im'ij tjf 

pred«cvri-^#iwaKM h 

WP? 


^iic-CIVkii iTvdbir. Af^ fc Om Ii uJ cwi>#«prJ tantnpJ kui?^ 

CL^'.^tc C£^^bm of I U^wndMc^kk-C^in Lbirn Uhi±i« ^94, iiri i 

LdiP4h MoK 2jyiqp¥i jUUO- b.BBdH.U-rMBTAn»fi brhiur^Ar 

I ■■Ml ER7lk|i-aw-tfi!u ud rwadr.^^ u kiE-HWHdHJ i^iBb 
■B.cnwrHnfcBrBrtiM^u-CS.'Ilv v#ri«fe cm ■ Ldh'bivvi D«f^i| 
!j^irii^ECO±r EGnl kurr^Hin. rr*iiih' rvi^b^ lA 

nHn ud Ml tardm hid niij nurliMi^.uihwkftp. Thi EUiaiiiMA 
prewi-U HUWii^^^ElkwiivM pf^ui^ii^n. 

nVItRCLVoi^Bi cTi piiMT Rcuak4c-A;iid bvhic 

BmutiFUBII An ufc-ir^nwt/4M4l7wd ipfM ■■■r-wih iViArAkd4Vd.4iBj 
mv-BpcidhliH fikUH li hU LuiVi Whmfmf Iw^bnh Cftill |hI 

iJ'i laiffwn ciw Imam fH ibrl..l[di|4 Aai(^ 

CwM.\:-Itm CM.V nrU aw ih^Aji'-AkAdj- 

^Dfi b* rp.’p rniiAA p. ’J iWPd^D^UiP'.ijn'i^ 

Pu-wfr>»ii rafH.4KAi|i| l0^nrirk-4gn l*Ln lBap=M lq 
laPi^XmiA ifU.'SW ■PAi»itiTKr-Ty Wrr \ax. mnnlnh lub- 

d»tff*4 rrvtrw l«*tUBJi-*mTd ^^^ h^m. 

UAMiTh LUH H.u.MpwidiMrffA'i ^v^^wwdKtwtmf Lkc-IMA'. TTb 
LkKWAMi vU ulu- j l/iU'pAd pvnm "Urn ffepvcxrd 

nfc pdJ ui Lpnuuii-LhjlJ.~il4A^BB>- ,i M^ . j |..TippkTi Ji. 7 Tr»nkm-- 1 Clbp 
I™ ** ** ■] M Ike vend i^pi Bid iriJ hm u iMicl u ■Io'a dvh^vdi di-CITl' 
TWISmII vU b« Ml a taftf utq kialM ueIwIaim' liCwi 

lyM^enivETY" Firi^aiTd^m 
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tiBJThMur^ II 




KKCiin:ltiil£t 


Dait-C Anivlln^ Pmcinv 


lUiaaW-a 

rukrMbV«i-Mjivai| 

[■Jw ^ ii 


■ Lp n^nmK’JL^vav in ru^ 
vrJvipvn Jj ittpp^Lihfl naa. 

ta- L ^vnrte -v urifitMfc 
nnidfeAaiXi L4.' 
pfl^fKU NfchcftiliruJuMlA 
BKju prtljn ifciftML 

■ Lp PAm a. I ■■!■ iiial linip ■! 
iLri4.T4ffbinJ nd i bcacr 
iiplipipiift^ ill ^—1 
rvfvrTTim nd uchrioJ rkka 
CIBK. Al. p«BKmjlC BT 

■ rrt ' ii Bi " i T g T un lranii 

iPctrtqiM ui ■!! iihxup 

teMbdilHi ui^' aIIm 

■ b niw bL ^mn n 

frfircd bvlvF Lh Bifljujii LpvpI 
Ai Ab wlrmiMAi 
nri hi~ri~ l i |[a ftrtph 'i ii rwim 
fcMM pnciMflc >ar 
hrJHTiriririMiYiiip^jrMil ij 

ipdrirjJ ^^iPiL l^'ihf paJ i/ 
n^-]^ Fre I Jill 

u-r'Vfw I Ut Ur 
MVAmH- 


■ Lj nvH C ud Mkiwi 

tn nlrad i^LkIb^ maldiu. 
Ac im ih prplprTPia^A 
mhfjVlijry Wi mp^rrtiiB 
bc£A.fibMhiafe UP h'M^ 

DT di UU Xi'llltaUP, riVAalf 1 ^ 

mrilMd, blttf,inl 

E4U 


Fm 


n 


PrtSM.'i rai iBbmBa ta Pif kwiomif te EtptaayaiBvttecrxiajr* 
ptlrtagy BAn-iM f-’AmiM vbwvMjpd uv-P'du-XSU 
reln»d Ai 7 MC>^ 4 B-OJi£-fabn. HAM tUd t€J ifcp-ai MsnMM^ 
trkpkTMmlmdv-r»3iwrdPd urxuviEfP iPCiUPihpEfJL^Pd'pn 
qpcbms^ h»nuw A. ih# ii^nf cf ikp raf 
ifWiponjvov nudri\ mhlkiLp^iuJ ■ii4a 


Dk-IZUS j«oi>i.M^uid 111 luu rl'u«.>AilHTi^r'' flllMi&lnwrlilOTlim 
bu#d iixfiliVvlH4l[invuniF«i|nFM^ Tt>f tWwiiroKfliiTMKfji! n#! 
uuM 

>• vyo'm Um-Mtei HU. 

•■ MTlia Slia^ipi 

■ Ttvc k Em bOM lAm^ hnJjwBOi.' 

mMnm »f Lbc-Mtnwadnp^.rtecri pvail.TT^ 
P^ i t U lM iJTf-tirtiW lA i m ii CHAEfeKvyrrcl P^ibf BDUi I^k. MASA hU 
IatrtI ^TTfen lU4v mBi««i cf lAi pn^n vll pUvrrw crbc-lHC turi 
IKc BtnBi^Tk'Ctiir.iJ^hriiM-mUflvi ti-^MintUL, HAM bvlutd 
p^nmak i«ihH 5lp«Rvrd BfiiUdMiilcfAB-rciuri H pwMJ 
pnknBTinu. K'Ad&4tr mKkrud lA* uujj^ iEje-^ u* Inc J^l omc 
Efita CCVMda t£M cf EUIM^I— kJvk^dV'PclmM ihitej^-Xiil nl Ktf. 
vtnam dTJw coarkk itrLifAMMUi iAp p^rfiKlPB' -iJi 

mctfDOemMnA Uomm hi^AiyiVt^ br^ m* 

Ik kpd fiMip Pn LA« 

uxubTmrp aaJ iHaaUp^^M IAk rrwp^a-'^ HWi hep tmi LBreMueftr 
A4^Crlf| k HP^M.ijfTAMhsiR Uvp nerIVB mndcuM-snnnr 
rjph|^a:3i ■!! Pc ^ |g p¥i;#t« h^Ac-Mehp bhu w ^ fHpin m 
hiV^Mi NherPUaJ E^^dJmlnfBw:<n i-bsi hhu Fer Ixi^imsui Ai 
^%«4unUjn««.tJBRU7ulilla i' WHdlBPii pia^iinR. ^NfhvtluirLi 
bU TmtM pvwLSW. Udai bh. lAi rv^Amm. ^4fi. Bd-»i vU 

■I tc b«kHd 


KAAa a^IV^Ur mAkdire nr^ t»a bmt C£AS Ai i rMk-^dw- 

hpi.<4i)p ■thfrBTtJjKUTln ta-dwi*d JiaiBJi dTiKi 

f^ai pHrSHThihLRR tvMUMk>i iwi < p<s.a<±^ p^*E ■■vn^^d'ucn-n P'hM 
Ud hlLi lAi EMI nra, iMm kv rr^sen O* 

nev mrm f wrt lp c n¥»M*l v4 IN- wvtjk* Fw 

piertii.LN FrvfakJDrinvivnGri'nc kFi u lAc AiinvtWi <d hP^vnnMij'i- 
LAc dFiAi LD' rb ifeta^ HlHiriia Hid 


■t-NTfWH CVhE 


.1- H«d-I *1 rm -H 'AiMT « HIP M 
^ hfnMiOTrwM-M niiima ai ■ 






-jit; 


nlAj 
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EncL u H mi r fli 


Dnttvif rtr Cmsfm-Hii' 




Ctjst 


Cg»i 


Fum L>du tiutuLdi ist u 


KiuTt^JT. rUA hu Mvn LKu 
b Uria Lfhv uAraanlfi bT 
Iviv niir'i tuiA^UM iril ihv; 

i^J?vrlli7fe ■,4||«riJ'n 
Tni dcnJivhrix ■ilia Inn 
lanoHiMife 'Hhu UBrteUi ia 
FT^I pafmi biN'JiH’ f/i^jnd 
fd^tirx ltt¥^U4.lpminfM€ 
rvsfiirt p.t1i ctu|« 

li iii^waiionm: a 4 
■■ ■ ■ u 

riarttilM. M* 

ippJil tfLhnmU irr^val 
■J^rWan. UW twM rrpCTuri m 
iti» Bxi rarmni ^wm 
brt h&Nii-nu vfiMMvl n 
rM<« 

'*PrTr rah^ 

■^dptncQtJ ii nm4¥inBi k 
nWV iJUi halmM'MH 
mfiBillr Fiv 

CmmD ifi^^rkd iNi nhCx rK4. 

■.'«4i RiC^i rcr nnvMcr^ ^ h 
Uj Kid lKTW#d 19 tOMai 
and Afl ichHUri i‘«a^frrkv 
ila^luIMfo^ 1 II 

SH £W)>:-44-1ivOh]4rTTk- i:i 
ATijtfvn' pfTffUD nj 
r^ pj ii tJ An Af Mali InartFiT 
mnBH Tuafor hil'i^ ilrri' 
IVIlIlirri Wfff- AaJk-TVp4r:l 

|.n«jinrlwii 
banmlji tan irot. m 
avuin Ltac.LrJiiJ4nkuui 
anlc^ud A 

riTV^^nOOtJiiuBihra 

■>1 ^ ppj^ira-vpBU^ 

dravl ^jTRBPtiPBd Itai ebb 
oJ HA^ pnfjuifelwT 
rrmaiart B&v.vrmi^, 45 p#ivMC 
frw. rJul 


~H«ii|[iMH ininiw#n—nii a .-iAM i fi»ni in' 2STBiqfpLlJT^Blwu■Ka 

|A'4iHi EBfldwdB tazfraJ tacun-iT iwIh' iTIUR) BTpnwin bbu Tta 
l^-af ita Huia Kkrili^ita-bnlr^ b ifi-'Vpi ita>at-daia4" 

'AK^.asml■| u i>j BUR fiskM* nm rBrAcuv^^n: q#K4f Ai 
CCi-'m-te tS bf 3GL£Bnj Lrv tav NIT.7t4mvkn iwnptrd !» 

4tiiTnM ita BBEr^mdEuim J n^Brctaj^adHLvtnnta LDdv- 
■utikEmji ThM b>c1i4*d ■.miEum bi CDi' Baiiu ban 19 kb 

nwrxojB af iV'aj|iki4l91D ud i Ibiuii iMhpJ J4i ita Lffvr 

■ 1 ^ tadwCLV. ririnkia iJily ii ijii—a mill i MppiifT'i'. ibi> ad.dbicri ei 05 
diKldii q*»n ■‘AjhArig.'MU AcyhrMrc^piR^ lad ilv iMtuaVi 

taj Ka tud^ ll^jIh^rbmiWi Tflf-yWi Vidu-CZV. Aw EJihiw- 
arrtuinan ftmy ■ n^rlv^ y*WB.cwiap4‘i^ik.v4ffJiwii rL'l'i la ita fkuiv 
laq^n di^iAta^iflBrj^ ■‘«CBvnd4 pyHhMw ib^ 

^uiH 1^T41^dv>BHabj Bf ikta fuka avr^AfianM^Bri pfiuid^ 
iB4HfVim*Uiiiai iWi^pui'Aiva] iwIrTjyj. ji m ib>F ■^biu^Lv'j i.rtni 
|iA4Jii haifinr iVf nqujv€B>ri^ lifti. aid vlv4i y. itaijf aIi^ 

Uc’a Bf Lmpu IWn rMEnniWL,B.Lh uILf^ iImj [vyi^wi 1*^ 

jA'miAb LbopfHLAiHtMmH^iTl uiJ ■‘4B il'iiivl/ pnC^Attl^ 

fyrih 

I3«un hi^aijii^hf -b lvlr^<o^ M "i < " IC» Ita fata*rlji w i |j Bt^ BUR* 
taoi pvlin bi^R hfn^taiMi-^rk. Ai^i-ariiB Lkeb. 
Rvtrp.XUU hH-milrxBd Lbmmiau ch^fci i»ita pnvvi ifT.kiBmja ud 
MJad-ik.JByJ ai Aa A* Rft4H fa^ iVi-Ai-r^.M ud eIv-.V4iv^ Ai- hv 
hwiBiMi£Aiy.al^ IM ^ twt4 ftm 

1>c CTPLtaj?d#YidnBTi A A«-R;AnLkBi uiAucimxrviBaikfB^i^hi Aa 
IwdiiiJaBj ~iBifTi ~fi ar~liii~firi~ 'laflf aid taaBAU'iui^ ■‘BiLHBBUiAk 
UAai#] HMah noauyJaj la-r^flv-u W< fct Uopil i 'A^IA'^dit- 

jrrf4j*iTWirt[jB » i%A! I lati^ |<bl<k■4llAMA«■Clllc^#t.Ka4^prT■PJf^«A4lrf 
Bninlr■^'4»b■■.viJd Aa^rBrat^iA.vL^wn'av^fi. Lr.dM. LULi la ju iia J 
4taUIUfi Lka VAin ^aiMm^sa Av tfAUau^-dalMnai HMU.*!- 

4aEaman BfHAdi anandjTiiLiJv aftwhia rarih^drm.kawlud>yi;!pr'V4rid 
y£M Applylij HiWA,V^ia»ffl ftpjrt-4r^5 ^tartii’W Ac K*J&'.-«W4 

444dM<:ta. AMPBnd.h'A.iLA taMaoi nwai niAliM±nMi ncnu^ rirari 
Ldaun nc Lta HI baHoB h-HUB h -ill r»d iJviM^aaL ‘ATA ■ 
^V^fcui aaoHK- In 31UA tav^wLdtaA .idwi'AafiaTTB invaJ bsiJ 
iiiLlAv4 Bf ■‘■ub.^bii oMid iwjdi La a# ■94kilLMJ;4t- krPp 
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Erinlifiuh: □ 

Fundiii)^ 

SliortfEiliH 


l^iiri It] ti^ ^t4|.|ieiii-;pf| 




HAm Hjritine A|>fi4iHiii 


iMdbd lI'ju ih# mi^> 
i: ^ ^x*i ^. 

^•tt4 itw 4ir \mM kn -if Lh 
I'H Jdhi i . mri ■.'oivw 
pkLMa bu^nayntHTTik Ihi 
■iuddBi.hUU 

Hpi m ^Ui fUl iiTcrt piv' 

■nvw k i/i 1 K 

fanj l u 

LJnrttdfci'BlJ pTvrBJ 
rKAnki mjAPEfM ki^w 
FrvriJUi'jdKiJycftrSHTbd^lH. 

EMefiM ippiTwILKuVi wvtM 
Irv^iRiri ita^miif 
Tlta vmM4« moRBinl 
liiimi bu^milwnmp^du 
nrlJKilfii'id PiaJiTffftv kf^yn 
urn uialMivrfrtriiiqi Uf 

rtiwiw. FffMD ^4 
imp Frit 

ipJ 

■tenmUiMd.dna^Hd. cr 
4cfEm^71uj FtJiA^ li urn, 
^KlUtbd llU ik r^MrlMlfti 
Tnpiri bh AiV^kH'Ur 

rf'k-CCi MUir 

OV 


! :. *8 “It-; • I. "■:i‘-: •■ p.*!* ^ > *'|‘l ll^^l^l^«^ i- 


"ii \x vlwifTvrri lE-iv^taMil Lbi R;Anik*i.Kdtumji. i^rrida 
^Etr/i npc'rtrd hra^r^llr TT« Z!SU-in«c4fdHd ik nt^iiwriM. 
KtAnnnd pnlniuyf^Bf'Ak^.MjiH i'-iUH’Bii.Vi'AidAtiVwb 
fnfvi u-bi icrtfi.^Lilvd vihijj^^ititLP-luhtWilViV^ 
duKiiWiail HbMiAH', HM4l4M4^«fri7rMriLR-rnue-H.i>im«iR^ 
hMM i4Y*t^iMlRMirvnl Lkr uPWc^fm'. rflki ifr 

h ha-Uv nm]rBviiMii Ifipjcii 
■ ^Ji^'dirv Am ■rdhr^wrvTunferddr'^mdr. Ttm lKa UK^nud 
■viUnlc bc^fii ■QmrritT MmIu-^v ESU-nAEBO^KilMJ jhGM* 
TciT^niilkllM-iUhrtiHiUk vid u Mini] kla iJvMi^£iad4wAII 
Ubi 

tk rivth;<Lii1 B?Vn'y^MlL4r ktipd [y^m «m L k, ^k< v * J 

*ri kniJrm^pfi raoil pwlMT l^i^dcK^bu^n wJmamtr. 

kk^TiTT. Db|^fF'4±ud buk^ mnMX-i ftiiiThr4inlrrir¥tTTkn'Vri dv 
kiiLiin nin pruwc«d "itM r-u^irMlia EJLU-rMiriU^rauL 
jUj duvn b A«*dLntK4aK, ni'iiiwlTJMJ i;f*M k p^^^-crmyaiutij ni^liiLily 
EZaiU wfjiMtif-tuOitH ikrugk AmJ V^idi’hp.Tljrrri Mduvi^h 

k'ili^rWOi hiS^wiXMcv wwrM baltaitMiTtMrbjr 

fif kTicMb^dirHvMLniw "Piti tSHCqa-Esncd II kiln pcryw Tka 
it^rd mlrihT jMildV ifkn KkB *likiiteC^ncctkixri^i»psi,tv j 
E^tff-rHim^ Rl bOn b b«k fiml mGard3ff7M.i.iv«ii 
4rh>diBvif>ud Fren PUT aar^kfl nttv.iaib u ikK p»pvi> ki.biiMkB\ 
KA5A rtnrUnoiud.iJ’# iTumi^mIii Pi^rt- ¥u¥^ ll«> 

mfind brkurivptru ki4i>rcf^ FW 

C^nulMkmvid>ip-^lnn'd7tvTupn>« intir 
tK"^aHjClMip^ 9 vi pka k-r^-mr-nu nlk« Frm iki bolfwSf? 
ktdpd Iprnik n rtrtul^ dwaUu^flAdJ^vinJU. mv\ Ull- 
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litmr, 

■ O^'.TilinJ^TqREdir. 

■ valNfr^oTiip bdriMfuJ 
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of.tfbri.U'P^r'^pfmck itLx^Ewri-FBuftT rJBidH wlikriJAxiiliiP 

njuLH. Ji lidilm 1 ^ roffha ^#i Li AtfjJ 9 d| | 14441 

d4Ln.lwwiij| bM^k-hviijy-h^ffr^TM itfik ri^Plr fteti 

C^IHM^vM^Ur'i.'v^i-kchIH *tdi nkitmi hriinm-rimiik' 
^1V4pp^k"a4'>'^nr' m J ik ' .l m ui midi^'siaaiH^BHlitE n^Kvd 
be TT*ib«nU pnvrtfd b-fi i1p FWjJ ^pjt 

!AIT bvdin wmUHi dan KhiU u Havi.FUi i4i uuH pnafmiii'iijv^t^ri 
MlkUfrMHrrMtf.iri^ rv«i 

ta L>« ■rT'^rr'ii~~nTifc~n~nihrmrki'hb' ImM w bm 
■.■Cl I i l . iH 'vih±i 111 i.^qbWMIb pnjirmn AipnvkM^r u»l h'UA vuv*4ifai 
>cbp>JBd Urid iT*nHTal-r^Mb4kyf»n-lM E^dvCn'ociaa iMjrihuiSLt 
4fYvcbE B3C1 bu^^i UfoluafipjvHh 

nwftlBiHi'u iliBctJi*riup.iJLvwMii HiAAi.V-Mr^^iii*4i0i*ri< 44 e^riil 
tri^AiH r<^ksdM4Bi>-<vfilr.yi’l:^4^ Pr^^rw^i vhmwm.imwn. Hwttt. 
tui'.uw-i^i/ UAfi^> iK-iri CArttmicri.ijB pf M^vei Uv n « !u iP E iE^dPBp«vg 
4t*flh'iMiiR'ftniEl^J of yE‘C.'E>'ixi4v££l dv pnvui HclKud idioms 
I v ml U« ihIrtIDC'Mi hriJi CCi<'iJva#iXJTiriHijniffiJi i T ri fc. 'TV’ 
njlcr3i2IDCEhu m mUwlB.iJv-cliaiir4iiui> riM1«| p-«kb 

n-jw II rr^Mi rerr^C^Wrl » !♦< ^^rwAvn 
dn’Hiifnfl^ uiilv riCC^inTj ii P . Cw u 4.T^TT.TTTEn fU buTTikn fa PUT±.UC 
LK 121^ tpjn AWhrlHj fep.fa.Kln f- 

11m niSikli brCCf IDC li BUfelH inrlviriiY ilv rriHii-liiiVi[»ii^ifi rdvb- 
vddvETVi Aiiij Ebi RSrufMi,dalHi 


ligbB I iirfl pn^Tui 


idinMi 

u^d 

kiM iyLj:ipW>* 4 i kiifVE 


urn A#CCivli| u CC^H- j ii fa. i-ipCT^wp 1 >e rvl mil cf 

jMf-i.iwdM.viJ. 1011444 4- Cud fa Pui«vu 

*^i ^ A'i.'CirtHiHd ud bun pexma. ilikii^ ill nBi«iii!!ivB.T 1 utl 

iiOC W rrhni.ninLlaii-rnn CcuiLnKFBqfm niTIculiofrdiaLiJv 
ndrbxd nu cf ill prc-pmriiB&l 4 ^Arii'jj ill CUdS PAifauD^i 4 V 4 )i.ifBl 
nUAi Hmirmper HJiJU'i bi^iK>|«H# 


CHWi uvirilv-r^iWfibl |Ai M 
humu Ihgv- IM^hP 

fkiiC444<rMMi An 

C^d4#. L^TfreH mrd h failv 
|A 4 jqrcC 4 i 9 i Lfaiti ^lusmbm 
l>i fer hmri vr-wa u 

OI ■ DHini'iAV.hOMl 


fridy->WHllap(-. NM$A^'nilm fa- led Fd iciiwiln ta tu^F* 
Im n.iBA ibiii KldimBJ riB>pi u lie ■ifW'Mfaj urljiMneiS 
L'nwrbbn iihui li bii|ir L'JTiiEliii riYVQM frf iTl^ifaji^u 
SHbdin.cTdl.b UeiMTei^jniJ:iixrd>Vi«M fa \%x tifrrti irtUcT<jnrmm 
■nnpiAEHfan A hi i ippcri nvIpHpiiiiKHd^i.'^aAi. PCi nJF«fc.y«?A rmndp 
VMtri^ lie thru^n;, tshwJef FIve iV»VM Fn-dv 

^^'■*•<^44^. *>Jt4i ^l elJ-^gj rpfiR He Ud.Tnn eafi dlnm' v bi 
IP'TPLifap.'J'lj kn L^HCsrmdastde'MUiueJ picpeln 

m^rd bf Hi IQ^ u^tb. 
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•HZiirUIH 

if'lll ^H1 111! Il'lM PB^iM 
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ivtHrilMdi|H.CVrfK.VA^ (l^i ^ 
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hMV M ■-MJ;J^tal |i P^■||J 
huind KH4- jiipLribr 

■.^m'ipa idprAic Mkifv. 
mpi fe Up . viJ cnnL 
pHr|".TfET1BBa?. if*^ 

pvnri h Un^vvn**x ^ 
h 4 bm ph 4 CjtOa^^vn 
'kin npvRidiJmj E^AU ku.1^ 
lumu rTEUmn vm ki 
prifm ud iMY^LTA lubM^ 
*jt 4 wxirmMli I riViipiri ■ 
cmpbad^ juJ 

nimity.jud t-^l^ yK rct-tr- 
nJ prervMM 


J'.lilll:!-iW_iU,-,li' U'lIH-l'tiliiMmiBa^ 

S'iSi. -. I. ■;Bv.<ibi I dnli^ r^i Ut ■ K' plRi'l fn^« Modi 4 ^ 0 ^ wmuj, 
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OML Li S^punte BU.MUJL phu u ihud ■ riirrin fvr iir^i. •iriikfjigi'. 
jndtallB, JfMBLMUVHS^rivTSJV— ^wA^ll lwdH.TiCiHJ V^l-4tdbd 

■VHijh. cM ■rlikMM rn 

TtirCEk^ti^cri rrl^d ip/.taK il Lh cknaifBci ■ p.uKJmtpn 
■cvBipCHrvidJ 4 TrfK^d.>h*^ KJAIb AJ ikfi Dxr.ptflla] DfiU 

KhFl KUA ^ qj)j.uii Lhi nli.itd pfb*! CHLnacr^ ptiknu^ ■i--«|-t — -j 
H j ruika Cn'FT^H.dd 1 aMi biduiiPd ikK 

4 iiCn'^q.HE{^XHU Min b 1 iivtf i i 'Aijy rihi hyriw-Fftfr Acdiu n^U-L 
HAXAvil Lavb-t^ iH li.wk'1^ r- .' 4» M 4|i il-mi^ 

jBMiwiMv-ihBj bx^«M Nj^> Meltr. Kr4^<wrij4^^jm:^r¥lrmcrvtak-’^ti9 

iM'i41 rpl ihc CEV ‘Ai^ffl \km b^n-iK titaid 

INrOci {."MMi Yf nmi iJi iimiiiuia ■ hB%,*iiii ikKp Eid Unb^rjii 
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ic^frTfw ikflfEh'. Ii nMky.^ rRir±r4 Lminn h pkffji Li Rf>jwiM 
.3CH ^SAU k ru ivJ;; -amliuii Ltu uUBV<a iM^kfl la r^ria^bViBfi^ 
imdiivu ■v'llw HRV 

TTw CEV Hmfi ■rta'dTb ilinf r* rfil hfj 

vMum. ik-tfip-riiw-rfi-vMiK jp«fi 1 , K^i, *t\ Pp krwwd 

hid iH muMdU UMiu4p-.4p.l#Ki4^44A-l»nnnlbTlbr-n.TUvl«ki 
Bi- hk- A vM I hr rutrm wrt I ki I B#fc 5 EM^i<p B- 

• -UbpdiMr A hhr-dafi.-iml^npn. un ud hMuIm ihi CEY 

HfvnMUhinkrSclvdAlP'Alidi^ tl im uni'LM.hhJ iMhAiimiW^ 
Clb'vBkkb'i MV luui>nfiuwiiri aniiw ■.tcPli ^^rtpipr 

* 4 rkrri^ \f k'frrpndudbxi b^^^nddiim cpovliiMviUria Ufimd 

»4irhhnUpJL HiiBlT'rnTpii Itf piijml iiii iti •tw ^jiriBihjr 
gfi-pi-iM-p~.jMBihB rcTSc t idhH LiViH CEf ~ih4 ipT* lEvtAd^ hfbiVi'lhl 
Qi HjUU k mifvmkvn 

■ •kcbEddr L bbr^KhknB kiuppcn id^nun tU Li ■fpvi iT 
5 d«£U» DintvUa. 
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Pnt¥-"ftir:{fn 9 an¥Jtf idw«nK¥l acrUd lomMiES mMiracpM KMU 
tmm iFkpndmlr nln'iJBpd mJriiA^rda udlLiYdcramj ■4iVHd 
iMliJdJir iavEl^imi pf^^oraaiadifccBBdtaLi iJa uu ifiJa LJwrral 
■lEhfcrf Milid Be rt«j^'iidda<LEi±r|LiywfuaKM rDrpuad hidiip. 
cr>'|vu|*adlnila diri«qpcvi Lkc4iii‘bY«nTinjv^|vuCiAAi^vlJjrii‘kh1^ 
idddHdim’kHlo^ iv^d. 5Wff rRTMA^-. 

W i>* i n'ij4" J ii ki H hrpn4vci.4r^M.v«iTri avJ p iL*i. hun«J<k'lfdl.*^ 
viftarmi iTih ^n-bo'cn li haiOQKhrd t i l LKtvulcfjp -livr bipna] rkki 
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fffh^ rtAti— T £^ki CMtt. E>d LLA'^n^ cfbrtdaM UuMJ 

hl^i C«sr. 
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Chairman BOEHLERT. The hearing will come to order. I want to 
welcome everyone to today’s important hearing: the Committee’s 
first public discussion of the Crew Exploration Vehicle, or Orion, 
project since we had the Administrator before us in March, and the 
first review in Congress since Lockheed Martin was awarded the 
contract for Orion at the end of August. 

Let me start by reiterating my support for the President’s Vision 
for Space Exploration, which I think is an important national un- 
dertaking. Let me also reiterate my determination that NASA not 
become a single-mission agency. Human space flight can’t succeed 
at the expense of Earth science, space science, and aeronautics. 

So NASA has to move ahead with Orion deliberately, but also 
cautiously, and Congress has to keep a keen and constant eye on 
the project. Neither the Agency nor the Nation can afford another 
space station, a project that for all its technical magnificence has 
seen its costs balloon while its capabilities shrank to near the van- 
ishing point. 

This may very well be the last hearing on NASA. Some people 
will breathe a sigh of relief But I hope we will have set a pattern 
of friendly, but rigorous vigilance that will be continued as the Na- 
tion moves ahead with work on returning to the Moon. 

I am pleased to say that NASA itself also seems to be operating 
at a high level of vigilance. The agency is trying to base Orion on 
technologies that have already been used successfully in other pro- 
grams; and I am also very glad to see that NASA modified the 
Lockheed Martin contract for Orion as a result of the General Ac- 
countability Office study this committee requested. That is a great 
example of how sensible oversight can work to the advantage of the 
Agency being reviewed, and frankly, it is a credit to this committee, 
to GAO, and to NASA that the contract was modified. 

But that hardly closes the issue before us. GAO correctly points 
out that NASA does not yet have a final design or cost estimate 
for Orion. That is not a criticism of NASA, that is just where we 
are in the process, and Congress has to recognize how fluid the sit- 
uation is, although far less fluid than it was at this time last year. 

GAO believes that NASA should not have let as an extensive 
contract as it did, given the uncertainties, and they make a plau- 
sible case. NASA has made reasonable arguments in response, and 
the contract has been let so we don’t have to rehash that issue 
here. What we do have to do is learn what should Congress be 
doing, and what information should it be seeking to exercise strict 
oversight as the project moves forward. And what additional steps 
should NASA take to make sure that project costs do not escalate? 

I look forward to getting answers to those questions. We have the 
right folks before us to get those answers, and I want to welcome 
Dr. Scott Horowitz from NASA for his first public appearance be- 
fore the Committee. I think you will see, after you hear and are 
exposed more to Dr. Horowitz, he is a congenial, knowledgeable 
guy, and it is a pleasure to work with him. He meets with staff all 
the time, and that is a productive time use, and hopefully, we won’t 
be as hard on him today as they are. 

With that, let me turn to my co-partner here, Mr. Gordon of Ten- 
nessee. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Boehlert follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Chairman Sherwood L. Boehlert 

I want to welcome everyone to today’s important hearing, this committee’s first 
public discussion of the Crew Exploration Vehicle, or Orion, project since we had 
the Administrator before us in March, and the first review in Congress since Lock- 
heed Martin was awarded the contract for Orion at the end of August. 

Let me start by reiterating my support for the President’s Vision for Space Explo- 
ration, which I think is an important national undertaking. And let me also reit- 
erate my determination that NASA not become a single-mission agency; human 
space flight can’t succeed at the expense of Earth science, space science and aero- 
nautics. 

So NASA has to move ahead with Orion deliberately, but also cautiously, and 
Congress has to keep a keen and constant eye on the project. Neither the Agency 
nor the Nation can afford another Space Station — a project that, for all its technical 
magnificence, has seen its costs balloon while its capabilities shrank to near the 
vanishing point. 

This may very well be my last hearing on NASA, but I hope we will have set a 
pattern of friendly, but rigorous vigilance that will be continued as the Nation 
moves ahead with work on returning to the Moon. 

I am pleased to say that NASA itself also seems to be operating at a high level 
of vigilance. The agency is trying to base Orion on technologies that have already 
been used successfully in other programs. And I am very glad to see that NASA 
modified the Lockheed Martin contract for Orion as a result of the Government Ac- 
countability Office (GAO) study this committee requested. 

That is a great example of how sensible oversight can work to the advantage of 
the Agency being reviewed, and frankly it’s a credit to this committee, to GAO and 
to NASA that the contract was modified. 

But that hardly closes the issues before us. GAO correctly points out that NASA 
does not yet have a final design or cost estimate for Orion. That’s not a criticism 
of NASA; that’s just where we are in the process, and Congress has to recognize 
how fluid the situation is — although far less fluid than at this time last year. 

GAO believes that NASA should not have let as extensive a contract as it did, 
given the uncertainties, and they make a plausible case. NASA has made reasonable 
arguments in response, and the contract has been let, so we don’t have to rehash 
that issue here. 

What we do have to learn at this hearing is: what should Congress be doing and 
what information we should be seeking to exercise strict oversight as this project 
moves forward? And, what additional steps should NASA be taking to make sure 
that project costs do not escalate? 

I look forward to getting answers to those key questions. We have the right folks 
before us to get those answers, and I want to welcome Dr. Scott (Doc) Horowitz from 
NASA for his first public appearance before the Committee. He meets with the staff 
all the time, and hopefully we won’t be as hard on him today as they are. 

Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I once tried out for my church choir, and I was quickly told that 
I had such a had voice that I was not even able to make a joyful 
Lord — noise to the Lord, so my birthday present to you today is not 
to sing. Unfortunately, I can’t say that for Dana Rohrabacher. I am 
not sure what he will do, but we do wish you a happy birthday, 
and we welcome our witnesses today. 

First, let me make clear what this hearing is not. It is not a 
hearing about whether or not the Nation should build a Crew Ex- 
ploration Vehicle. It is not a hearing about whether or not the right 
contractor team won the CEV contract. And it is not a hearing 
about whether or not the U.S. should return to the Moon. Instead, 
this hearing is an examination of whether or not NASA is pursuing 
the right acquisition strategy for the CEV, whether it has ade- 
quately planned for the challenges inherent in the program, and 
whether it has budgeted sufficient funds to complete the CEV. The 
last question is particularly important because if there is cost 
growth in the CEV program, it has the potential to do serious dam- 
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age to NASA’s other programs, as well as other parts of the explo- 
ration initiative. 

I don’t want to see that happen. I want to see the CEV program 
succeed, and that is why I was very concerned when the GAO re- 
ported to Chairman Boehlert and I in late July that, and I quote 
“NASA’s current acquisition strategy for the CEV places the project 
at risk of significant cost overruns, schedule delays, and perform- 
ance shortfalls.” 

Equally troubling were GAO’s findings on the issues of whether 
NASA’s overall exploration architectural costs estimates fit within 
the Agency’s projected available budget. Once again, to quote GAO, 
“There are years when NASA does not have sufficient funding to — 
funds to implement the architecture. Some yearly shortfalls exceed 
$1 billion, while in other years the funding available exceeds need- 
ed resources.” And “NASA’s preliminary projections — projects 
multi-billion dollar shortfalls for the Exploration System Mission 
Directorate in all fiscal years 2014 through 2020.” In other words, 
we may be seeing another example of lofty goals being set without 
those proposals — without those proposing them identifying where 
resources needed to achieve these goals will be coming from in fu- 
ture years. 

I want to note, of course, that NASA non-concurred with GAO’s 
findings and believes that it has a good plan for both the CEV ac- 
quisition and the overall exploration program. I would caution, 
however, that those are words we have heard before. I would re- 
mind my colleagues that some 18 months ago, NASA testified be- 
fore this committee about its plans for acquiring a CEV, indicating 
that it had a well thought out approach to the CEV program. 

Let me offer a quote from NASA’s February 16, 2005, testimony. 
“The CEV will be developed in a spiral approach wherein early 
demonstrations and prototypes are used to demonstrate capabili- 
ties, validate technologies, and mitigate risk, all along an evolu- 
tionary path toward a mature design. The first spiral development 
plan will provide the capacity to deliver humans to orbit in a CEV 
by the year 2014.” 

Now, as you recall, last year’s approach was going to maintain 
a competition between two contractor teams until 2008 when there 
would a competitive “fly-off’ prior to the award of the CEV develop- 
ment contract. NASA also assured Congress last year that CEV 
and the CLV acquisition plan would be within budget that would 
meet the 2014 timeframe. 

It is now 2006. NASA has eliminated the spiral development ap- 
proach, has decided not to maintain the competitive fly-off, and has 
added almost $7 billion to the CEV and CLV program relative to 
what last year’s flve-year funding plan said would be needed. And 
after all of that, NASA is indicating that CEV still will not enter 
operational service until 2014, due to budgetary constraints. 

My intent in reciting this history is not to embarrass NASA; it 
is simply to make the point that we have received assurances from 
this agency in the past that everything is under control, and we 
have had other painful reminders in recent months of large-scale 
acquisition programs in other agencies under our jurisdiction going 
off course. We cannot afford to have that happen again. 
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Today’s hearing will provide an opportunity for the Committee to 
hear from hoth GAO and NASA on these issues. And once again, 
as my friend Chairman Boehlert has pointed out, our concern here 
is that if things get out of kilter even with the best intentions, it 
is going to result in potentially cannibalizing other programs with- 
in NASA, which makes us lose support within Congress for NASA, 
which then can lead to appropriations battles where they could 
take some of this out of our hands. That is not where we want to 
be. We want to work with you as good partners to try to alleviate 
that, because we are all going to suffer if that is not the case. 

And again, I welcome you here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gordon follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Bart Gordon 

Good afternoon. I’d like to join the Chairman in welcoming the witnesses to to- 
day’s hearing. 

First, let me he clear about what this hearing is not. It is not a hearing about 
whether or not the Nation should build a Crew Exploration Vehicle. It is not a hear- 
ing about whether or not the right contractor team won the CEV contract. And it 
is not a hearing about whether or not the U.S. should return to the Moon. 

Instead, this hearing is to examine whether or not NASA is pursuing the right 
acquisition strategy for the CEV, whether it has adequately planned for the chal- 
lenges inherent in the program, and whether it has budgeted sufficient funds to 
complete the CEV. 

The last question is particularly important, because if there is cost growth in the 
CEV program, it has the potential to do serious damage to NASA’s other programs 
as well as to other parts of the exploration initiative. 

I don’t want to see that happen. I want to see the CEV program succeed. That 
is why I was very concerned when the GAO reported to Chairman Boehlert and me 
in late July that: “NASA’s current acquisition strategy for the CEV places the project 
at risk of significant cost overruns, schedule delays, and performance shortfalls. . .” 

Equally troubling were GAO’s findings on the issue of whether NASA’s overall ex- 
ploration architecture cost estimates fit within the Agency’s projected available 
budgets. To again quote GAO: “. . .there are years when NASA does not have suffi- 
cient funding to implement the architecture. Some yearly shortfalls exceed $1 billion, 
while in other years the funding available exceeds needed resources. . .” 

And, “NASA preliminarily projects multi-billion-dollar shortfalls for [NASA’s] Ex- 
ploration System Mission Directorate in all fiscal years from 2014 to 2020.” 

In other words, we may be seeing another example of lofty goals being set without 
those proposing them identifying where the resources needed to achieve those goals 
will be coming from in future years. 

I want to note, of course, that NASA “non-concurred” with the GAO’s findings and 
believes that it has a good plan for both the CEV acquisition and the overall explo- 
ration program. I would caution, however, that those are words we have heard be- 
fore. 

I would remind my colleagues that some 18 months ago, NASA testified before 
this committee about its plans for acquiring the CEV, indicating that it had a well- 
thought-out approach to the CEV program. 

Let me offer a quote from NASA’s February 16, 2005 testimony: “[The CEV] will 
be developed in a ‘spiral’ approach, wherein early demonstrations and prototypes are 
used to demonstrate capabilities, validate technologies, and mitigate risk, all along 
an evolutionary path toward a mature design. The first spiral development planned 
will provide the capability to deliver humans to orbit in a CEV by 2014.” 

As you will recall, last year’s approach was going to maintain a competition be- 
tween two contractor teams until 2008 when there would be a competitive “fly-off’ 
prior to award of the CEV development contract. 

NASA also assured the Congress last year that its CEV and CLV acquisition plan 
came with a budget that would meet its 2014 timetable. 

It’s now 2006. NASA has eliminated the spiral development approach, has decided 
not to maintain the competitive fly-off, and has added almost $7 billion to the CEV 
and CLV program relative to what last year’s five-year funding plan said would be 
needed. And after all of that, NASA is indicating that the CEV still will not enter 
operational service until 2014 due to budgetary constraints. 
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My intent in reciting this history is not to embarrass NASA — it is simply to make 
the point that we have received assurances from this agency in the past that “every- 
thing is under control” and we have had other painful reminders in recent months 
of large-scale acquisition programs in other agencies under our jurisdiction going off 
course. We cannot afford to have that happen again. 

Today’s hearing will provide an opportunity for the Committee to hear from both 
GAO and NASA on these issues. I look forward to their testimony 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much, Mr. Gordon. 

Now, for the distinguished Chairman of the Subcommittee, Mr. 
Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman, and I, too, want to share 
with my colleague on the other side, bid you birthday wishes. 
Happy birthday. Happy 70th birthday. My goodness, that is great. 
I want to say from the bottom of my heart, surely 

Chairman BoEHLERT. I should note parenthetically that Mr. Gor- 
don, on the side, said, “I wasn’t going to mention that.” 

Mr. Calvert. Hey, we all want to make it. I don’t know if I will 
ever make it. But it has been a great six years with you here as 
Chairman. This institution will be less of a place when you retire. 
I think that you have done a fantastic job here. It has really been 
a pleasure serving with you, and I want you to know that. 

NASA, as you know, has undertaken the first steps of an explo- 
ration program that will continue over the next several decades. It 
will inspire the next generation of scientists and engineers, just as 
Apollo inspired an earlier generation in the 1960s. Two major con- 
tracts recently awarded are moving us, I think, in the right direc- 
tion. The Space Shuttle has completed its third flight since the Co- 
lumbia disaster, and we are now on a path to complete the Inter- 
national Space Station. The Commercial Orbital Transportation 
Services Award recently had been awarded to Space X and 
Rocketplane Kistler. Both of these entrepreneurial companies are 
developing logistics systems to service the International Space Sta- 
tion, while on a parallel plane, the Lockheed Martin company will 
be developing a Crew Exploration Vehicle, or Orion, to explore the 
Moon, Mars, and beyond. 

I want to applaud NASA for their timely schedule of procure- 
ment for this major undertaking. The two procurement announce- 
ment, or the first of several major procurement award announce- 
ments, were made in order to achieve the Vision for Space Explo- 
ration. I am certainly pleased that the Committee was the first to 
endorse the Vision when we unanimously passed the NASA Au- 
thorization of 2005 last July. The Congress overwhelmingly passed 
the Authorization last year, and now NASA is carrying out the will 
of the Congress. Many of the overall decisions for the Vision have 
been made: a capsule approach for the Crew Vehicle to minimize 
a technical risk and maximize crew safety; a launch vehicle that 
builds on the Space Shuttle technology of upper stage engine derive 
that was used on Saturn V, and a main engine currently used on 
Delta IV. 

It seems that all of these programs contribute to the knowledge- 
based approach that is laid out by the GAO. I believe NASA has 
a more advanced state of knowledge than the Agency has had for 
many of their earlier procurements. In addition, the NASA acquisi- 
tion strategy for the Vision is more flexible and has built in incen- 
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tives, options, and provisions for termination if necessary. The aim 
is to improve contractor performance. 

I know how tight the development budgets will be for this pro- 
gram. I am concerned that some of these recommendations could 
impose delays, resulting in substantial cost increases. Congress will 
continue to exercise its oversight responsibility on this program, 
just as we are today. However, we cannot analyze the program to 
death. We must move forward, stabilize requirements, maintain a 
tight design and development schedule to minimize the gap be- 
tween the Shuttle retirement and the operational Crew Exploration 
Vehicle, and bring Orion online within the allowed or allocated 
budget. 

I know that NASA and these contractors have brought in the 
best minds to work on this program. We now have an exciting pro- 
gram for NASA to carry out, and for the next generation to aspire 
to to be a part. The decision has been made to move forward, and 
we need to let NASA and the United States lead the world in our 
exploration of space. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Calvert follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chairman Ken Calvert 

NASA is undertaking the first steps of an exploration program that will continue 
over several decades. It will inspire the next generation of scientists and engineers 
just as Apollo inspired an earlier generation in the ’60s. Two major contracts re- 
cently awarded are moving us in the right direction. The Space Shuttle has com- 
pleted its third flight since the Columbia disaster and we are now on the path to 
complete the International Space Station. 

The Commercial Orbital Transportation Services awards recently have been 
awarded to SpaceX and to Rocketplane/Kistler. Both entrepreneurial companies are 
developing a logistics system to service the International Space Station, while on a 
parallel plane, the Lockheed Martin Company will be developing the Crew Explo- 
ration Vehicle, or Orion, to explore the Moon, Mars and beyond. 

I applaud NASA for their timely schedule of procurement for this major under- 
taking. The two procurement announcements are the first of several major procure- 
ment award announcements that will be made in order to achieve the Vision for 
Space Exploration. I am pleased the Committee was the first to endorse the Vision 
when we unanimously passed the NASA Authorization of 2005 last July. The Con- 
gress overwhelmingly passed the Authorization late last year and now NASA is car- 
rying out the will of the Congress. 

Many of the overall decisions for the Vision have been made — a capsule approach 
for the crew vehicle to minimize technical risk and to maximize crew safety; a 
launch vehicle that builds on the Space Shuttle technolo^; an upper stage engine 
derived from that used on the Saturn V; and a main engine currently used on the 
Delta IV. It seems that all of these programs contribute to a “knowledge-based” ap- 
proach, as laid out by the GAO. I believe NASA has a more advanced state of knowl- 
edge than the Agency has had for many of their earlier procurements. In addition, 
the NASA acquisition strategy for the Vision is more flexible and has built in incen- 
tives, options, and provisions for termination if necessary. The aim is to improve 
contractor performance. 

I know how tight the development budgets will be for this program and am con- 
cerned that some of these recommendations could impose delays resulting in sub- 
stantial cost increases. Congress will continue to exercise its oversight responsibil- 
ities on this program, just as we are today. However, we cannot analyze the pro- 
gram to death. We must move forward and stabilize the requirements; maintain a 
tight design and development schedule to minimize the gap between the Shuttle re- 
tirement and an operational Crew Exploration Vehicle; and bring Orion online with- 
in the allocated budget. 

I know that NASA and its contractors have brought in their best minds to work 
on this program. We now have an exciting program for NASA to carry out and for 
our next generation to aspire to be a part of The decision has been made to move 
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forward and we need to let NASA and the United States lead the world in our explo- 
ration of space. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much, Chairman Calvert. 

Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In the spirit of Mr. Gor- 
don and Mr. Calvert’s remarks, I would also like to make a brief 
comment about your tenure and your friendship and your leader- 
ship. It has been said that a statesman is a dead politician, and 
somebody said that, yeah, we need more statesmen. I think you are 
in a quasi-statesman category today, and soon after you leave the 
House, you will be known as a full statesman for the way you con- 
ducted yourself, the leadership particularly on this committee. I am 
particularly indebted to you for your hard work on behalf of energy 
independence, doing something about climate change, I think looms 
as one of the biggest challenges facing not only our country, but the 
world, and you will be sorely missed. 

I, too, want to welcome all — the two witnesses today here. We 
have got a lot to cover so I will be very brief 

I want to mention that I am encouraged that the recent CEV 
contract was by all accounts the result of a hard-fought competition 
between the two high-quality contractor teams, and I did want to 
congratulate Lockheed Martin, which coincidentally is based in my 
home State of Colorado, on winning that competition. 

I would also like to echo the comments made by Ranking Mem- 
ber Gordon, and I am, of course, troubled by the issues raised by 
the GAO in their July 17 report. I look forward to hearing both 
from the GAO and NASA today. 

Given the importance of the CEV program to the future of the 
Nation’s human space flight activities, I think it is imperative that 
this committee engage in sustained, serious oversight of it, as well 
as the other parts of NASA’s exploration initiative to ensure that 
they are carried out in an efficient and responsible manner. I say 
this not because I have any concerns about the dedication and com- 
mitment of NASA and the contractor team to the success of the 
program; rather, it is because from my vantage point on the Armed 
Services Committee, I have seen that dedication and commitment 
are by themselves are not sufficient to keep major systems acquisi- 
tions from sometimes running into trouble. We all know examples 
of important programs that have gotten off track and suffered sig- 
nificant cost growth and schedule delays. 

As the GAO has pointed out other occasions “Good intentions 
aren’t enough.” There also needs to be a clear understanding of re- 
quirements, credible costs, and scheduled estimates and a dis- 
ciplined approach to program management. All of us want NASA’s 
CEV program to succeed, and in that spirit, I believe that today’s 
hearing can provide a forum for a constructive review of NASA’s 
plans. 

And again, I look forward to hearing from our two esteemed wit- 
nesses. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Udall follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Mark Udall 

Good afternoon. I’d like to join my colleagues in welcoming our witnesses to to- 
day’s hearing. We have a lot of issues to cover today, so I will just make a few obser- 
vations. 
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First, I am encouraged that the recent CEV contract award was by all accounts 
the result of a hard-fought competition between two high-quality contractor teams. 

And I want to take this opportunity to congratulate the Lockheed Martin team — 
which coincidentally is based in my home State of Colorado — on winning that com- 
petition. 

Second, I want to echo the comments made by Ranking Member Gordon. I am, 
of course, troubled by the issues raised by the GAO in their July 17th report, and 
I look forward to hearing from both GAO and NASA today about what has been 
done to address those issues. 

Given the importance of the CEV program to the future of the Nation’s human 
space flight activities, I think it’s imperative that this committee engage in sus- 
tained, serious oversight of it, as well as the other parts of NASA’s exploration ini- 
tiative, to ensure that they are carried out in an efficient and responsible manner. 

I say this not because I have any concerns about the dedication and commitment 
of NASA and the contractor team to the success of the exploration program. 

Rather, it’s because from my vantage point on the Armed Services Committee, I 
have seen that dedication and commitment are by themselves not sufficient to keep 
major systems acquisitions from sometimes running into trouble. 

We all know of examples of important programs that have gotten off track and 
suffered significant cost growth and schedule delays. 

As the GAO has pointed out on other occasions, “good intentions” aren’t 
enough. . . 

There also needs to be a clear understanding of requirements, credible cost and 
schedule estimates, and a disciplined approach to program management. 

We all want NASA’s CEV program to succeed. I hope that today’s hearing can 
provide a forum for a constructive review of NASA’s plans, and I look forward to 
hearing from our witnesses. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much. 

The Chair, as a point of personal request, recognizes Mr. Rohr- 
ahacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Before you get away, I want to thank you for 
all the great times we have had here and the intellectual, I might 
say, stimulation that we have had on so many — exploring so many 
areas that they themselves are interesting, but it is also interesting 
how different approaches can be an exciting way to actually look 
at our potential. So happy birthday to the Chairman. Also, I want 
to note that in the future, and as you move on and you are not 
here, every time I start talking about global warming I will look 
in front of me and I will see your skeptical face there on that paint- 
ing and it will remind me of some of these great discussions that 
we have had. 

Finally, on our issue for today, let me just say that we have be- 
hind us — ^your face is in front of us, but behind us we still have this 
slogan that says “Where there is no vision, the people will perish.” 
There is an actual — that is not the end of the quote, interestingly 
enough. The other part of the quote goes “Where there is no 
prioritization, there is only failure.” I would hope people know that 
you can fail by not trying to do enough, but most of the time we 
fail — and my experience is that we have failed because we have 
tried to do everything for everybody. And the President laid down 
a plan, a game plan, a priority of this — of a lunar approach first, 
a lunar goal, and I think we — that we now have in front of us the 
first manifestation of that prioritization of goals, and I am very 
pleased that the Administration is doing this in a cost effective way 
by trying to use older technology, meaning technology that is al- 
ready proven, and putting it together in new sources of rockets, et 
cetera. 
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And with that said, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for all of your 
leadership. We will miss you and I will miss some of our back and 
forths. 

Chairman BoEHLERT. Can I tell them about the secret gift you 
gave me? He gave me a birthday card and said, “You know, I think 
maybe we ought to look at global warming.” It is for real, but 
thank you very much. I thank all my colleagues. You have been 
very kind and it is a pleasure to work with all of you. 

I would remind one and all we have another hearing tomorrow, 
so polish up your rhetoric. We will have another opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Costello follows:] 

Pkepared Statement of Representative Jerry F. Costello 

Good afternoon. I want to thank the witnesses for appearing before the Com- 
mittee to examine National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s (NASA) devel- 
opment strategy for the Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV) in light of the recent report 
issued by the Government Accountability Office (GAO) expressing concerns over 
NASA’s ability to budget for the CEV program. 

In January 2004, President Bush announced his Vision for Space Exploration 
(VSE) which include key human space flight milestones, such as retirement of the 
Space Shuttle in 2010, completion of the International Space Station (ISS), and de- 
velopment of a new CEV, known as Orion. According to NASA, Orion will help fur- 
ther our understanding of Earth, the solar system, the universe, and the origins of 
life itself. 

On July 17, 2006 GAO issued a report expressing their serious concerns over 
NASA’s acquisition of Orion. The report examines whether NASA’s exploration ini- 
tiative estimated costs fit within the Agency’s projected available budgets and deter- 
mined that NASA will be significantly challenged to meet their intended goal. The 
recommendations submitted by GAO suggest Congress should consider restricting 
annual appropriations and limit NASA’s obligations for Orion to only the amount 
of funding necessary to support activities needed to successfully complete the 
project’s preliminary design review. I look forward to hearing from Dr. Horowitz 
from NASA and Mr. Allen from GAO on the exploration program. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member. 

NASA is especially important to Texas. Space travel has sparked the minds of 
generations of Americans. In Texas, it has meant jobs and strong local economies. 

I recently hosted an astronaut, Ms. Stephanie D. Wilson, at an event in Wash- 
ington. Just watching footage from Ms. Wilson’s time in a zero gravity environment 
was incredible and inspiring. 

We understand that NASA has had a challenging task to plan out the short- and 
long-term details for the Orion project. It is in our interest as policy-makers and 
the interest of our constituents to stay engaged in the process. 

As the Agency prepares to embark on a new journey with the Orion Crew Explo- 
ration Vehicle, this committee wants to do all it can to provide support so that the 
initiative succeeds. 

Since this is the first time the Full Committee on Science has interacted officially 
with NASA since the last successful space launch, I extend warmest congratulations 
on its success. 

It is my hope that this strong record of achievement speak for the public’s con- 
fidence in future endeavors such as Orion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield hack the balance of my time. 

Chairman BoEHLERT. Let us go to our two witnesses, and very 
distinguished witnesses they are. 

Dr. Scott Horowitz, Associate Administrator, Exploration Sys- 
tems Mission Directorate, National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Doctor, it is good to have you here. And Mr. Allen Li, Di- 
rector, Acquisition and Sourcing Management for the highly re- 
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garded and respected General Accountability Office. Not only is the 
office highly regarded and respected, so too are you, sir. Thank you. 

Dr. Horowitz, you are up. 

STATEMENT OF DR. SCOTT J. HOROWITZ, ASSOCIATE ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, EXPLORATION SYSTEMS MISSION DIRECTORATE, 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

(NASA) 

Dr. Horowitz. Thank you, sir. 

Good afternoon. Chairman Boehlert, Ranking Member Gordon, 
and Members of the Committee. Thank you for inviting me here 
today to testify how we at NASA are taking the first step in turn- 
ing the Vision for Space Exploration into reality with the Crew Ex- 
ploration Vehicle called Orion. 

First of all, sir, I would like to thank this committee, especially 
you, sir, for — and Member Gordon as well as Congressmen Calvert 
and Udall for your vision and your leadership that brought us the 
NASA Authorization Act of 2005. Chairman, I couldn’t help but no- 
tice your new picture here on the wall, and I know it is a great 
honor, only second to if it was hanging in the Hall of Fame. I know 
that this Act is going to be an important part of your legacy. 

For years, NASA struggled with a lack of clear guidance. 
Through your efforts, we now have a clear set goals and objectives 
to focus the great talents of our NASA team. This law provides 
clear guidance for Aeronautics, Science, Space Ops, and Explo- 
ration. For human space flight, we now have clear, concise direc- 
tion: finish the International Space Station, retire the Space Shut- 
tle, develop a Shuttle-derived transportation system that will be 
operational by 2014, and give us the capability to go back to the 
Moon by 2020. These are the first steps to creating a sustained 
human presence on the Moon in preparations for journeys to Mars 
and beyond. 

Mr. Chairman, NASA engineers have done too much view graph 
engineering in the all too recent past. As a rocket scientist, astro- 
naut, test pilot, and experimental aircraft builder, I can tell you 
there’s nothing better than hands-on experience. Sir, it is time for 
NASA to put down the view graphs and get our hands dirty. It is 
time to start designing, building, and testing real flight hardware, 
and we are. 

Let me share with you some of the accomplishments so far this 
year. We have successfully accomplished two Space Shuttle mis- 
sions to the ISS and are finishing its assembly. We said at the be- 
ginning of the year that we would complete the competition for the 
Crew Exploration Vehicle, and also enter into funded Space Act 
Agreements to demonstrate commercial crew and cargo services for 
the ISS. On August 18, we signed two Space Act Agreements with 
Space X and Rocketplane Kistler to demonstrate the commercially 
operated transportation services. On August 31, we awarded a 
major contract to Lockheed Martin for the design and development 
of Orion. We are well on our way to developing the Ares I launch 
vehicle, with development of the first stage underway, and the J- 
2X second stage engine program off and running. We have con- 
structed and conducted Orion body mass drop tests at Langley, 
thermal protection systems arc jet tests at Ames, wind tunnel tests 
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and engine tests at Marshall. This week at Kennedy Space Center, 
we completed industry and global assessments on launch and oper- 
ations to reduce future infrastructure and ops costs. 

Some major milestones for you to keep your eyes open for in the 
future are in 2008. We will launch the lunar robotic orbiter being 
developed at Goddard, and it will have its secondary payload. 
Lunar CRater Observation and Sensing Satellite (LCROSS), being 
developed at Ames. We are 30 months away from the first launch 
of a full-scale test article of the Ares I, scheduled for early 2009. 

Mr. Chairman, in your invitation letter, you asked me to specifi- 
cally address two questions. One, how will NASA strategy reduce 
the total cost for production and operations of the Orion Crew Ex- 
ploration Vehicle, and two, what actions have we taken to address 
concerns raised by the GAO? 

First, the most important factor that will reduce the total cost for 
production in operations of Orion is its simplicity. The Ares I 
launch vehicle and Orion spacecraft are far simpler designs than 
the Space Shuttle, and thus will need few engineers and techni- 
cians to design, develop, test, and operate. There are no exotic tech- 
nologies or evolutionary designs required to accomplish our mis- 
sion. 

We take the GAO concerns quite seriously, and have had our 
team meet with GAO, and Mr. Li and I have personally met. We 
are implementing our management approach dictated by NASA 
program guidance 7120.5, which incorporates the GAO rec- 
ommendations on implementing a knowledge-based acquisition 
framework. Also, based on our discussions, we have made some 
modifications to our contract with Lockheed Martin, the most nota- 
ble being the use of options which preserve NASA’s flexibility in 
case of any unforeseen trouble. We have the knowledge and tech- 
nical framework to move forward. The consolation program, our 
NASA Smart Buyer team, Lockheed Martin, and Northrop Grum- 
man Boeing teams all completed initial designs based on our re- 
quirements. If you were to place a model of each of these designs 
on the table, except for the shape of the solar rays, you couldn’t tell 
the difference. The largest change in a year we have made to the 
vehicle is we shrunk it from five and a half meters to five meters, 
about this much. That is the largest change we have made. 

We know what we need to do; it is time to execute. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to share with you how im- 
portant this challenge is to me personally, because it reflects how 
many of us at NASA feel. February 1, 2003, was the darkest day 
of my NASA career. When the Space Shuttle Columbia didn’t come 
home, I lost seven friends. I spent the next several months in East- 
ern Texas helping with the recovery efforts, and in the back room 
of our control center, myself and several of my fellow astronauts 
wondered if the United States might stop exploring space alto- 
gether, and what would that mean to our nation’s future. 

It was there that the initial design concepts were born that 
would allow us to send astronauts to space with more reliability 
and safety. The risks are worth the rewards. Every person that has 
ever strapped themselves to the top of a rocket understands this. 
We need to learn from our past and not become complacent about 
the costs and risks involved in human space flight. Fortunately, 
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our nation’s leaders recognize this as well and understand the im- 
portance of worthy goals for our space program. Mr. Chairman, we 
have a lot of work ahead of us, and we have the team in place who 
remembers the lessons from that dark day and have dedicated 
themselves to this most noble of causes. 

Again, thank you for your leadership and support of our nation’s 
space program, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Horowitz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Scott J. Horowitz 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before you today to outline NASA’s progress in developing Orion, the Na- 
tion’s next-generation piloted spacecraft. 

In the NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155), the Congress provided a 
national framework that supports and expands upon the Administration’s Vision for 
Space Exploration. These policy pillars are helping to shape, align, and focus 
NASA’s human exploration and robotic activities. With this foundation, NASA now 
has a broad, future-focused context for its low-Earth orbit activities. These include 
flying the Space Shuttle safely until its 2010 retirement and completing the Inter- 
national Space Station (ISS) in order to advance science, exploration, and inter- 
national collaboration. NASA is also now taking the initial steps to extend human- 
ity’s presence across the solar system by moving beyond our beachhead in space on 
the ISS. We will return to the Moon by the end of the next decade to live and work 
on a sustained basis to meet a range of objectives, including the preparation for 
journeys to Mars and beyond. 

A sustained presence on the Moon will advance U.S. preeminence, commerce and 
science, and prepare us for future expeditions outside Earth’s immediate neighbor- 
hood. I am honored and humbled to represent such a noble, important, and far- 
reaching effort. It taps into a natural curiosity about space, stirs our imagination, 
and stimulates creativity and productivity. It is a program that will make a dif- 
ference in our lives, on our planet, and to our children’s children’s future. 

Time to Put the Viewgraphs Down and Get Going 

In August of this year, NASA took a major step to maintain the Nation’s leader- 
ship position in space when it awarded to Lockheed Martin Corporation a contract 
to design and develop the Crew Exploration Vehicle, now dubbed Orion. The con- 
tract took effect on September eighth. Named for one of the brightest and most rec- 
ognizable star formations in the sky, Orion is the central member of a family of 
spacecraft and launchers that NASA’s Constellation Program is developing for the 
next generation of explorers. Two industry teams, Lockheed Martin and a consor- 
tium of Northrop Grumman and Boeing, spent 13 months refining concepts, ana- 
lyzing requirements, and refining the design for Orion. 

Orion represents the culmination of literally decades of hardware heritage, design, 
and trades. We now have the opportunity to develop a system with greater safety, 
reliability, capability, and affordability than the Space Shuttle. The Columbia trag- 
edy and the earlier Challenger tragedy clarified the need to address these issues 
and form a national context where our human space flight capabilities can be openly 
addressed. Thank you for providing a national framework in which to begin to im- 
plement our dreams and build upon the sacrifice of our colleagues. We already are 
working hard on this transition from our current capabilities into the capabilities 
of the future. 

Astronauts will have a less risky ride to and from space aboard Orion. While all 
space flight involves risk, if we are to explore, we must reduce the risk of launching 
below the current level. This new crew module is inherently safer than the Shuttle 
because it will be placed on top of its booster. This will protect it from potentially 
deadly launch system debris during ascent, and allows the addition of an abort sys- 
tem that can separate capsule and crew from the booster in an emergency. 

Orion is the next-generation piloted spacecraft. For missions to the Moon, Orion 
will carry up to four astronauts to low-Earth orbit and, once there, link up with a 
lunar surface access module for the trip to lunar orbit. The access module will de- 
scend to the Moon’s surface for up to a week for sortie missions and up to six 
months for outpost missions, while Orion orbits, awaiting its return. The two vehi- 
cles will link up again at the end of the surface mission, and the astronauts will 
ride back to Earth in Orion. The capsule will re-enter the atmosphere and descend 
on parachutes back to Earth. Orion also has the capability to service the ISS as a 
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backup to commercial crew and cargo delivery services now in development for the 
ISS. Orion will be capable of transporting crew to and from the ISS and staying for 
six months as a rescue vehicle. 

Knowledge-Based Acquisition for a Path from the Past to the Future 

Unlike NASA’s past space vehicle efforts, such as the National Aero-Space Plane, 
X-33, and Orbital Space Plane, which focused on pushing technology and relied on 
numerous advances and breakthroughs, Orion is designed and focused on achieving 
clear national goals based on known technology and using an integrated manage- 
ment approach. 

Our approach to Orion mirrors NASA’s overall focus on technical competence and 
excellence in our workforce and in project development and oversight. NASA is plac- 
ing greater emphasis on reliability in its systems and increasing the amount of up- 
front analysis that goes into concept definition to ensure that top-level requirements 
are known and achievable. We recognize that our systems like Orion will operate 
over decades and in different flight regimes. Therefore, we have decided to insert 
low-risk and mature technologies into the process but also allow for the introduction 
of new technology that can mature quickly. Orion resembles Apollo for good reason. 
Relying on proven technology for our lunar return increases the likelihood of suc- 
cess. Although Orion borrows its shape and aerodynamic performance from Apollo, 
the new capsule’s updated computers, electronics, life support, propulsion, and heat 
protection systems represent a marked improvement over legacy systems. Our tech- 
nology program is tightly coupled with the Constellation Program and it is essential 
to keeping our long-term risk and life cycle costs within bounds. Because of its im- 
portance to overall exploration program risk and our ability to meet national goals, 
we ask that you support full funding for our technology program’s budget. We are 
working on a range of technologies, such as cryogenic storage and hydrogen fuel 
cells, that will make a big impact on our programs and may have valuable applica- 
tions outside of the space program. 

NASA is working to ensure that initial investments lead to an Orion system that 
supports multiple applications with low recurring operations and life cycle costs. 
Since recurring infrastructure costs have a substantial effect on life cycle costs, se- 
lection of the Orion launch vehicle, the Ares I, was influenced greatly by the con- 
tractor’s ability to minimize infrastructure and associated manpower requirements. 

Technology maturation activities by our research and technology development pro- 
grams will further improve reliability, reduce life cycle costs, and increase the an- 
ticipated effectiveness of future exploration systems. Also critical to cost control will 
be the development of a versatile human-rated launch system. The Orion/Ares de- 
sign will serve as an anchor for NASA’s transportation architecture, which itself is 
intended to enable exploration involving multiple destinations and diverse objec- 
tives. The architecture will be able to grow so that it can perform multiple functions. 
The overall crew transportation system that will evolve from the basic design will 
enable ascent and entry in Earth’s atmosphere, transit in Earth orbit and through 
deep space, and operations at multiple locations including the Moon and Mars. 

Orion embodies a new generation of systems but it will be built upon the tried- 
and-true engineering of the past. We evaluated literally thousands of configurations 
and transportation options before settling on Orion’s design. The Orion contract is 
a continuation of these analyses, requirements, architecture, and conceptual design 
work. Orion will enable space operations by U.S. astronauts on the Moon and else- 
where in the solar system. As the NASA Authorization Act of 2005 also directed, 
we now have a very capable transportation architecture that infuses Shuttle-derived 
hardware and capabilities where appropriate. As a four-time space flyer, personal 
aircraft builder and flyer, and holder of a Ph.D. in aerospace engineering from the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, I am confident in the design we have chosen. This 
is not a technology dependent program. This is still rocket science — but rocket 
science we know and understand. 

Orion Contract Approach and Strategy 

The acquisition strategy for Orion and other projects within Exploration Systems 
need to match the bold and forward-thinking Vision for Space Exploration. Within 
Exploration Systems we have laid out acquisition strategy tenets that were followed 
for the Orion contract. One of these tenets is to maximize competition. From our 
recent down-select we received innovative and credible approaches with financial 
commitments from the Lockheed Martin team that will reap benefits for NASA 
through the entire life cycle of the Orion project. Another tenet that we are using 
for Orion and other elements of the Constellation Program is to utilize current, 
proven technologies that will lead to a safer, more reliable and affordable solution. 
Because NASA defined the design concepts for development by both Phase One con- 
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tractors, both Prime Contractor teams were able to construct credible proposal esti- 
mates. Lockheed Martin will take these concepts to the next stage of development. 
For the Schedule A contract for the Design, Development, and Test and Evaluation 
phase for Orion, NASA chose a cost-type contract, in which it accepts all of the cost 
risks. We chose this type of contract in order for the contractor team to fully refine 
the design and test the vehicle so that NASA can receive a reliable and affordable 
space vehicle. What makes this cost risk acceptable is the fact that the NASA’s two 
independent efforts — one performed by the Constellation Program Office and the 
other by the Smart Buyer team — included detailed preparatory work in its strategy 
for establishing firm requirements at the beginning of the contract. The “not to ex- 
ceed” prices for the Schedule B option establishes the upper level of the contract 
value for the Agency for the production of the Orion vehicles to meet the current 
planned manifest. I would like to acknowledge Allen Li and his team at the Govern- 
ment Accountability Office for pointing out the potential long-term commitment in 
our solicitation which resulted in NASA making options of both Schedule B and C 
in the final contract. 

NASA’s acquisition strategy and plan for selecting a Project Orion prime con- 
tractor was based on a thorough business case and the efforts of our two NASA 
teams that developed independent designs. We were intimately familiar with hoth 
proposal teams, having worked side-by-side with each of them for over a year under 
Phase 1 contracts. The Orion Project will establish a firm foundation for the Con- 
stellation Program. The Orion acquisition strategy and plan focuses on gaining in- 
dustry’s commitment for a design solution and controlling life cycle cost through 
competition and incentives. NASA invested more than $140 million in the formula- 
tion phase and we had an appropriate level of knowledge to down-select a single 
Project Orion prime contractor. 

From a contract oversight perspective, we will employ a number of measures to 
further guard against cost overruns. NASA based 25 percent of the award fee eval- 
uation pool on project cost management. The project will employ earned value man- 
agement, with cost and schedule performance measured against tasks. Progress will 
be measured through milestones and tests on a schedule determined by the pro- 
gram. We will demonstrate hardware and progress on Orion through an exacting 
test and demonstration schedule. Additionally, the Orion contract has an “end item” 
award fee feature that will be milestone based and focused on successful completion 
of all elements of the design and initial production of the Orion vehicle. We believe 
this award fee feature presents an opportunity to maximize the return on invest- 
ment for both NASA and the Lockheed Martin team. 

NASA’s contract with Lockheed Martin maintains the longstanding development 
schedule for Orion. The initial flight test of an Orion prototype is targeted for 2008. 
The first unpiloted flight of an actual capsule will follow in 2011, and the first flight 
with humans aboard is to occur no later than 2014. Orion’s first Moon mission with 
a crew will take place between 2015 and 2020. 

The Orion Project organization was approved June 1, 2006, as a multi-center “vir- 
tual” organization that leverages the Agency’s technical strengths. Staffing of key 
positions is complete. A Constellation tasks “roll out” to nine NASA Centers and the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory occurred on June 6, 2006. The NASA centers included 
Ames, Glenn, Goddard, Langley, Kennedy, Marshall, Stennis, Johnson and Dryden. 
Management processes are maturing, with integrated reporting and scheduling 
processes instituted and maturing; boards, panels, and working groups identified; 
and configuration and risk management processes operating. 

NASA Has Addressed the Findings of the GAO Report 

NASA has reviewed the findings in the GAO Report entitled “NASA: Long-Term 
Commitment to and Investment in Space Exploration Program Requires More 
Knowledge.” We have non-concurred with a key finding in the report since we feel 
we are meeting the concerns stipulated through our management framework, acqui- 
sition approach, and our incentives to Lockheed Martin to meet performance, sched- 
ule, and life cycle cost requirements. Also, as stated earlier, we are not seeking tech- 
nological miracles. We are not trying to violate the laws of physics — we are ready 
to build a spaceship that can meet our current national needs and evolve to meet 
our future needs. However, although we non-concurred with the overall report, we 
have implemented a number of the GAO’s recommendations. 

NASA has learned and applied the best lessons from its past efforts. More impor- 
tantly, we have adopted an implementation approach that is technically solid and 
well-managed. On the contract side, we have, after discussions with GAO, made the 
Schedule B and Schedule C portions of the contract into options. Phase Two pre- 
serves NASA’s flexibility to terminate the contract at Orion’s preliminary design re- 
view if cost projections are determined to be unaffordable and non-executable. 
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Progress Report — Meeting Commitments and Transitioning Aecess to Low- 
Earth Orbit 

NASA is making good progress on the national objectives Congress has laid out 
for the Agency. Space Shuttle missions STS-121 in July and STS-115 this month 
brought us two steps closer to finishing assembly of the International Space Station 
and meeting our partner commitments. We also are two steps closer to retiring the 
Shuttle in 2010. The Exploration Systems Mission Directorate is working to create 
greater service-based access to low-Earth orbit, to utilize the ISS for exploration re- 
search and development, and to foster the capabilities necessary to sustain human 
presence on the lunar surface. In August, we entered into two unprecedented agree- 
ments with Space X and Rocketplane Ristler to demonstrate, based on milestone 
performance, cargo and crew services to support the ISS. We are very hopeful that 
these and other nascent commercial space efforts will succeed so that NASA can in- 
creasingly shift its focus and resources beyond low-Earth orbit. Once the commercial 
sector demonstrates this capability, then we will enter into Phase Two of the Com- 
mercial Crew and Cargo program and procure these services from the commercial 
sector via the competitive procurement process. 

Meanwhile, much work on Orion already has been accomplished. In May, six 
vertical drop tests of a body mass simulator, in support of landing systems develop- 
ment, took place at Langley Research Center, and all Phase One arc jet testing for 
thermal projection systems was completed at Ames Research Center. In June, Ames 
and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory completed the first phase of a real-time operating 
trade study evaluation and delivered an interim report, and Orion thermal protec- 
tion system material was arc jet tested at Johnson Space Center. In July, the Orion 
cockpit team conducted crew evaluations of proposed window designs and the flight 
test article System Requirements Review (SRR) was completed. This month we 
kicked off the Orion SRR and made the Phase Two contract award for the Thermal 
Protection System Advanced Development Project. In October, NASA will hold a 
Preliminary Design Review for the Orion flight test article. We are moving forward. 
On the Ares front, we now have models being tested in wind tunnels. We are firing 
engine components and will be conducting a launch abort test in 2008 and a full- 
scale Ares I-l test launch in April 2009. The Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter (LRO)/ 
Lunar Crater Observation and Sensing Satellite (LCROSS) mission is on track for 
launch in 2008. 

Conclusion 

The Space Shuttle is the world’s most versatile spacecraft to date. The Constella- 
tion program’s Orion and Ares will be even more so. They are designed to fly to the 
Moon, but they also may be used to service the International Space Station. We are 
looking at ways that Constellation will support expeditions to other bodies in the 
solar system after we are finished exploring Mars. The possibilities seem limitless. 
Most importantly, the Constellation Program and our Commercial Orbital Transpor- 
tation Services (COTS) efforts will assure America’s access to space after the Space 
Shuttle is retired in 2010. 

Orion is the focus of America’s 21st century crewed space transport strategy, de- 
signed to continue the evolution of exploration experience and cutting-edge tech- 
nology that began with the Apollo Program. Orion will help further our under- 
standing of Earth, the solar system, the universe, and the origins of life itself. It 
will support our exploration missions by providing crew ascent and entry into 
Earth’s atmosphere, orbital and deep-space transit, transfer capabilities, and oper- 
ations at the Moon, Mars, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. I look 
forward to working closely with the Congress to ensure American leadership on the 
frontier of the future. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you or the 
other Members of the Committee may have. 

Biography for Scott J. Horowitz 

Scott J. Horowitz is the Associate Administrator for the Exploration Systems Mis- 
sion Directorate. A former NASA astronaut and a retired U.S. Air Force Colonel, 
he will lead the Agency in the development of the Nation’s new spacecraft that will 
return astronauts to the Moon and travel to Mars and other destinations in the 
solar system. 

After retiring from NASA and the Air Force in 2004, Horowitz joined ATK 
Thiokol, Inc., as Director of Space Transportation and Exploration. At ATK, he was 
responsible for developing the company’s strategy to support NASA’s Vision for 
Space Exploration. 
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Horowitz joined the Air Force after graduating with a Master’s and doctorate in 
aerospace engineering from the Georgia Institute of Technology. He received his un- 
dergraduate degree in engineering from California State University at Northridge. 

During his military career, he was an instructor pilot, F-15 fighter pilot and, after 
attending the Air Force Test Pilot School, served an assignment as a test pilot. He 
has logged more than 5,000 hours in more than 50 different aircraft. Horowitz also 
served as an adjunct professor at Emhry Riddle University and later as a Professor 
at California State University at Fresno. 

NASA selected him as an astronaut pilot in 1992. A veteran of four Space Shuttle 
missions, Horowitz made his first flight in 1996 on a microgravity science mission. 
His other missions included servicing the Huhble Space Telescope and two flights 
to the International Space Station. He has logged more than 1,138 hours in space. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Flying Cross, Defense Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal, Defense Superior Service Medal, two Air Force Commendation Medals, 
two NASA Exceptional Service Medals and four NASA Space Flight Medals. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you, Dr. Horowitz. 

Mr. Li. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ALLEN LI, DIRECTOR, ACQUISITION AND 

SOURCING MANAGEMENT, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY 

OFFICE 

Mr. Li. Before I begin, allow me to congratulate NASA, its em- 
ployees, and contractors on its latest two achievements: Atlantis’ 
successful mission, marking the long-awaited return to space sta- 
tion assembly, and Opportunity’s breathtaking look at Victoria Cra- 
ter. They are reminders of the excitement and challenges associ- 
ated with space exploration, and the importance dedication and 
teamwork play in achieving mission success. 

Chairman Boehlert, Ranking Member Gordon, and Members of 
the Committee, thank you for inviting me here today to discuss our 
work on NASA’s efforts to implement its space exploration plans 
and the Crew Exploration Vehicle specifically. As requested, I will 
highlight my statement. 

At the request of this committee, GAO initiated several reviews 
over the past year that have implications for implementation of the 
President’s Vision for Space Exploration. In our December 2005 re- 
port regarding NASA’s acquisition policies, we made several rec- 
ommendations to help ensure NASA uses a knowledge-based acqui- 
sition approach to make informed investment decisions. More re- 
cently, in July of 2006, we issued a report that questioned the af- 
fordability of NASA’s exploration program, and in particular, 
NASA’s acquisition approach for the CEV, now known as Orion. 
Based on those reports, I will raise four issues. 

Issue number one. NASA cannot develop a firm cost estimate for 
the exploration program at this time because the program is in its 
early stages. The current estimate is $230 billion over the next two 
decades. Changes that have occurred to the program over the past 
year illustrate its evolving nature. True, changes are appropriate 
and understandable at this early stage, but changes do not allow 
the Agency to firmly identify program requirements and needed re- 
sources, a key element of knowledge-based acquisition approach. 
Thus, we concluded that NASA was not in a position to make a 
long-term commitment to the program. 

Issue number two. NASA will likely be challenged to implement 
the program as laid out in its exploration systems architecture 
study because of the high costs associated with the program in 
some years. Despite initial surpluses, the sustainability of the pro- 
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gram is questionable, given its long-term funding outlook. NASA’s 
preliminary projections show multi-billion dollar shortfalls for its 
Exploration Directorate in all fiscal years from 2014 to 2020, with 
an overall deficit through 2025 exceeding $18 billion. Furthermore, 
funds NASA is planning to have after 2010 made possible by the 
retirement of the Shuttle may not be available to the extent pro- 
jected. This is because Shuttle transition needs are still being 
quantified. 

Issue number three. NASA’s acquisition strategy for the CEV 
was not based on obtaining an adequate level of knowledge to 
make an informed investment decision. NASA planned to commit 
the government to a long-term product development effort without 
a sound business case. This entails having well-defined require- 
ments, mature technology, a preliminary design, and firm cost esti- 
mates that realistic budget projections can handle. Without such 
knowledge, it is difficult to predict with any confidence how much 
the program will cost, what technologies will or will not be avail- 
able to meet performance expectations, and when the vehicle will 
be ready for use. 

As you know, we recommended in our July 2006 report that 
NASA alter its strategy to reduce these risks by securing additional 
knowledge. NASA disagreed. However, as Dr. Horowitz’s statement 
indicates, NASA subsequently adjusted its acquisition approach 
and now production and sustainment portions of the contract are 
options, a move that is consistent with our recommendation, since 
it lessens the government’s financial obligation at this early stage. 
However, risks persist with NASA’s approach. NASA still has no 
assurance that the project will have a sound business case in place 
at preliminary design review. Therefore, commitment to efforts be- 
yond that point, even when limited to design and development ac- 
tivities, is a risky approach. 

My final issue. NASA’s current acquisition policies and project 
guidance do not include major decision reviews beyond the initial 
project approval gate, nor a standard set of criteria with which to 
measure projects at crucial phases. As we pointed out in our De- 
cember 2000 report — 2005 report, these decision reviews and devel- 
opment measures are key markers needed to ensure that project 
progress and decisions are based on the appropriate levels of 
knowledge. These markers can help lessen project risks. 

In response to our recommendations, NASA stated that it would 
make several changes to bring its policies more in line with a 
knowledge-based approach. For example, NASA plans to add re- 
quirements for success at key junctures and require additional 
project decision reviews. While these changes are not yet imple- 
mented, recent briefings and discussion with NASA officials indi- 
cate that the Agency plans to do so in revised project program 
management policies. 

NASA would be well-served by fully implementing our rec- 
ommendations, thereby placing itself in a better position to lessen 
risks, obtain good program outcomes, and achieve mission success. 

So where do we go from here? Orion is only one piece of the pie. 
Implementing the Vision over the coming decades will require hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars and a sustained commitment from mul- 
tiple Administrations and Congresses. With a range of federal com- 
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mitments binging the fiscal future of the United States, competi- 
tion for resources within the Federal Government will be fierce. 
Consequently, as it proceeds with its acquisition strategy for Orion 
and other key projects, it will be important for NASA to ensure 
that its investment decisions are sound and based on high levels 
of knowledge. This will allow decision-makers to make informed de- 
cisions about where continued investments are justified. 

From the perspective of the Congress, tools have recently been 
instilled for more effective oversight. Indeed, cost growth in excess 
of stated thresholds as well as information on technology and 
schedule risks must now be reported as required by the NASA Au- 
thorization Act of 2005. GAO stands ready to assist this committee 
in its oversight responsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my oral statement. I will be 
pleased to answer any questions you or other Members may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Li follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Allen Li 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration’s (NASA) plans for implementing the President’s Vision for Space Ex- 
ploration (Vision). 1 NASA plans to spend nearly $230 billion over the next two dec- 
ades — more than $31 billion of which will be spent in the next five years — to bring 
the Vision to reality.^ In July 2006, we issued a report that questioned the pro- 
gram’s affordability, and in particular, NASA’s acquisition approach for one of the 
program’s major projects — the Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV).® My statement 
today, which is based upon that report and another report evaluating NASA’s acqui- 
sition policies,"* highlights our continuing concerns with the affordability of the ex- 
ploration program and the acquisition approach for the CEV project, as well as the 
absence of firm requirements in NASA’s acquisition policies for projects to proceed 
with development with the appropriate level of knowledge. Given the competing de- 
mands facing the Federal Government and an already troubling funding profile for 
the program, it is imperative that NASA implement the various aspects of the Vi- 
sion in a fiscally prudent and competent manner. Our work was performed in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 

Summary 

In summary, we found that because NASA’s exploration program is in its early 
stages, the Agency cannot develop a firm cost estimate for the program at this time. 
The changes that have occurred to the program over the past year and the resulting 
refinement of its associated cost estimates are indicative of the evolving nature of 
the program. Furthermore, we found that it will likely be a challenge for NASA to 
implement the program, as laid out in its Exploration Systems Architecture study 
(ESAS)® due to the high costs associated with the program in some years and the 
long-term sustainability of the program relative to anticipated funding. Finally, we 
found that NASA’s acquisition strategy for the CEV was not based upon obtaining 
an adequate level of knowledge when making key resources decisions, placing the 


*The Vision includes a return to the Moon that is intended ultimately to enable exploration 
of Mars and other destinations. To accomplish this, NASA initially plans to (1) complete its work 
on the International Space Station by 2010, fulfilling its commitment to 15 international partner 
countries; (2) begin developing a new manned exploration vehicle to replace the Space Shuttle; 
and (3) return to the Moon no later than 2020 in preparation for future, more ambitious mis- 
sions. 

2 All cost estimates related to the Vision are reported as inflated (“real year”) dollars. 

^GAO, NASA: Long-Term Commitment to and Investment in Spaee Exploration Program Re- 
quires More Knowledge, GAO— 06-817R (Washington, D.C.: July 17, 2006). 

*GAO, NASA: Implementing a Knowledge-Based Acquisition Framework Could Lead to Better 
Investment Decisions and Project Outcomes, GAO— 06-218 (Washington, D.C.: Dec. 21, 2005). 

®The ESAS was an effort to identify the best architecture and strategy to implement the Vi- 
sion. The architecture sujmorts the development of a new CEV, Crew Launch Vehicle (CLV), 
a Cargo Launch Vehicle (CaLV), and other supporting systems. The architecture also calls for 
various Research and Technology (R&T) and Robotic Lunar Exploration Program (RLEP) 
projects. NASA’s Exploration Systems Mission Directorate’s Constellation program is responsible 
for the development of the CEV, CLV, and CaLV. 
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program at risk for cost overruns, schedule delays, and performance shortfalls. 
These risks were evident in NASA’s plan to commit to a long-term product develop- 
ment effort before establishing a sound business case for the project that includes 
well-defined requirements, mature technology, a preliminary design, and firm cost 
estimates. Furthermore, in our 2005 report on NASA’s acquisition policies, we found 
that NASA’s policies lacked major decision reviews beyond the initial project ap- 
proval gate and lacked a standard set of criteria with which to measure projects at 
crucial phases in the development life cycle. These decision reviews and develop- 
ment measures are key markers needed to ensure that projects are proceeding with 
and decisions are being based upon the appropriate level of knowledge and can help 
to lessen project risks. 

In our July 2006 report, we recommended that NASA adjust its acquisition strat- 
egy to ensure that sufficient program knowledge — to include well-defined require- 
ments, mature technologies, a stable design, and realistic cost estimates — be at- 
tained prior to committing the government to a long-term contract. NASA did not 
concur with our recommendation and in late August awarded a contract for the de- 
sign, development, production, and sustainment of the CEV to Lockheed Martin. 
However, prior to awarding the contract, NASA adjusted its acquisition approach 
and the Agency included the production and sustainment portions of the contract 
as options — a move that is consistent with the recommendation in our report be- 
cause it lessens the government’s financial obligation at this early stage. While 
these changes are positive steps, the Agency’s acquisition strategy needs further re- 
finement to conform to acquisition best practices. Given the approach that NASA 
has chosen, continued congressional oversight will be critical for ensuring that the 
program stays within cost and schedule goals. This is especially true given NASA’s 
“go as you can afford to pay” approach, wherein lower priority efforts will be de- 
ferred, descoped, or discontinued to allow NASA stay within its budget profile. Com- 
peting demands within the Agency, coupled with a declining supply of federal dis- 
cretionary funding requires due diligence on the part the Agency and Congress to 
ensure successful program outcomes. As our work has found, all too often, programs 
are allowed to proceed without adequate knowledge being attained at key phases 
of development. Without such knowledge, it is difficult to predict with any con- 
fidence how much the program will cost, what technologies will or will not be avail- 
able to meet performance expectations, and when the vehicle will be ready for use. 

Background 

Despite many successes in the exploration of space, such as landing the Path- 
finder and Exploration Rovers on Mars, NASA has had difficulty bringing a number 
of projects to completion, including several efforts to build a second generation reus- 
able human space flight vehicle to replace the Space Shuttle. NASA has attempted 
several costly endeavors, such as the National Aero-Space Plane, the X-33 and X- 
34, and the Space Launch Initiative. While these endeavors have helped to advance 
scientific and technical knowledge, none have completed their objective of fielding 
a new reusable space vehicle. We estimate that these unsuccessful development ef- 
forts have cost approximately $4.8 billion since the 1980s. The high cost of these 
unsuccessful efforts and the potential costs of implementing the Vision make it im- 
portant that NASA achieve success in its new exploration program beginning with 
the CEV project. 

Our past work has shown that developing a sound business case, based on match- 
ing requirements to available and reasonably expected resources before committing 
to a new product development effort, reduces risk and increases the likelihood of 
success. High levels of knowledge should be demonstrated before managers make 
significant program commitments, specifically: (1) At program start, the customer’s 
needs should match the developer’s available resources in terms of availability of 
mature technologies, time, human capital, and funding; (2) Midway through devel- 
opment, the product’s design should be stable and demonstrate that it is capable 
of meeting performance requirements; (3) By the time of the production decision, the 
product must be shown to be producible within cost, schedule, and quality targets, 
and have demonstrated its reliability. Our work has shown that programs that have 
not attained the level of knowledge needed to support a sound business case have 
been plagued by cost overruns, schedule delays, decreased capability, and overall 
poor performance. With regard to NASA, we have reported that in some cases the 
Agency’s failure to define requirements adequately and develop realistic cost esti- 
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mates-two key elements of a business case-resulted in projects costing more, taking 
longer, and achieving less than originally planned.® 

Firm Cost Estimates Cannot Be Developed at This Time 

Although NASA is continuing to refine its exploration architecture cost estimates, 
the Agency cannot at this time provide a firm estimate of what it will take to imple- 
ment the architecture. The absence of firm cost estimates is mainly due to the fact 
that the program is in the early stages of its life cycle. NASA conducted a cost risk 
analysis of its preliminary estimates through fiscal year 2011. On the basis of this 
analysis and through the addition of programmatic reserves (20 percent on all devel- 
opment and 10 percent on all production costs), NASA is 65 percent confident that 
the actual cost of the program will either meet or be less than its estimate of $31.2 
billion through fiscal year 2011. For cost estimates beyond 2011, when most of the 
cost risk for implementing the architecture will be realized, NASA has not applied 
a confidence level distinction. Since NASA released its preliminary estimates, the 
Agency has continued to make architecture changes and refine its estimates in an 
effort to establish a program that will be sustainable within projected resources. 
While changes to the program are appropriate at this stage when concepts are still 
being developed, they leave the Agency in the position of being unable to firmly 
identify program requirements and needed resources. NASA plans to commit to a 
firm cost estimate for the Constellation program at the preliminary design review 
in 2008, when requirements, design, and schedule will all be base-lined. It is at this 
point where we advocate program commitments should be made on the basis of the 
knowledge secured. 

Expected Budget and Competing Demands Will Challenge Architecture Imple- 
mentation 

NASA will he challenged to implement the ESAS recommended architecture with- 
in its projected budget, particularly in the longer-term. As we reported in July 2006, 
there are years when NASA has projected insufficient funding to implement the ar- 
chitecture with some yearly shortfalls exceeding $1 billion; while in other years the 
funding available exceeds needed resources. Per NASA’s approach, it plans to use 
almost $1 billion in appropriated funds from fiscal years 2006 and 2007 in order 
to address the short-term funding shortfalls. NASA, using a “go as you can afford 
to pay” approach, maintains that in the short-term the architecture could be imple- 
mented within the projected available budgets through fiscal year 2011 when fund- 
ing is considered cumulatively. However, despite initial surpluses, the long-term 
sustainability of the program is questionable given the long-term funding outlook 
for the program. NASA’s preliminary projections show multi-billion-dollar shortfalls 
for its Exploration Systems Mission Directorate in all fiscal years from 2014 to 2020, 
with an overall deficit through 2025 in excess of $18 billion. According to NASA offi- 
cials, the Agency will have to keep the program compelling for both Congress and 
potential international partners, in terms of the activities that will be conducted as 
part of the lunar program, in order for the program to be sustainable over the long 
run. 

NASA is attempting to address funding shortfalls within the Constellation pro- 
gram by redirecting funds to that program from other Exploration Systems Mission 
Directorate activities to provide a significant surplus in fiscal years 2006 and 2007 
to cover projected shortfalls beginning in fiscal year 2009. Several Research and 
Technology programs and missions were discontinued, descoped, or deferred and 
that funding was shifted to the Constellation Program to accelerate development of 
the CEV and CLV. In addition, the Constellation program has requested more funds 
than required for its projects in several early years to cover shortfalls in later years. 
NASA officials stated the identified budget phasing problem could worsen given the 
changes that were made to the exploration architecture following issuance of the 
study. For example, while life cycle costs may be lower in the long run, acceleration 
of development for the five segment Reusable Solid Rocket Booster and J-2X engine 
will likely add to the near-term development costs, where the funding is already 
constrained. NASA has yet to provide cost estimates associated with program 
changes. 

NASA must also contend with competing budgetary demands within the Agency 
as implementation of the exploration program continues. NASA’s estimates beyond 
2010 are based upon a surplus of well over $1 billion in fiscal year 2011 due to the 
retirement of the Space Shuttle fleet in 2010. However, NASA officials said the costs 
for retiring the Space Shuttle and transitioning to the new program are not fully 
understood; thus, the expected surplus could be less than anticipated. This year, 


® GAO, NASA: Lack of Disciplined Cost-Estimating Processes Hinders Effective Program Man- 
agement, GAO-04— 642 (Washington, D.C.: May 28, 2004). 
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NASA plans to spend over 39 percent of its annual budget for Space Shuttle and 
International Space Station (ISS) operations — dollars that will continue to be obli- 
gated each year as NASA completes construction of the ISS by the end of fiscal year 
2010. This does not include the resources necessary to develop ISS crew rotation or 
logistics servicing support capabilities for the ISS during the period between when 
the Space Shuttle program retires and the CEV makes its first mission to the ISS. 
While, generally, the budget for the Space Shuttle is scheduled to decrease as the 
program moves closer to retirement, a question mark remains concerning the dollars 
required to retire the Space Shuttle fleet as well as transition portions of the infra- 
structure and workforce to support implementation of the exploration architecture. 
In addition, there is support within Congress and the scientific community to re- 
store money to the Science Mission Directorate that was transferred to the Space 
Shuttle program to ensure its viability through its planned retirement in 2010. Such 
a change could have an impact on future exploration funding. 

Lack of Sound Business Case Puts CEV Acquisition at Risk 

In July 2006, we reported that NASA’s acquisition strategy for the CEV placed 
the project at risk of significant cost overruns, schedule delays, and performance 
shortfalls because it committed the government to a long-term contract before estab- 
lishing a sound business case. We found that the CEV contract, as structured, com- 
mitted the government to pay for design, development, production and sustainment 
upon contract award — with a period of performance through at least 2014 with the 
possibility of extending through 2019. 

Our report highlighted that NASA had yet to develop key elements of a sound 
business case, including well-defined requirements, mature technology, a prelimi- 
nary design, and firm cost estimates that would support such a long-term commit- 
ment. Without such knowledge, NASA cannot predict with any confidence how much 
the program will cost, what technologies will or will not be available to meet per- 
formance expectations, and when the vehicle will be ready for use. NASA has ac- 
knowledged that it will not have these elements in place until the project’s prelimi- 
nary design review scheduled for fiscal year 2008. As a result, we recommended that 
the NASA Administrator modify the current CEV acquisition strategy to ensure that 
the Agency does not commit itself, and in turn the Federal Government, to a long- 
term contractual obligation prior to establishing a sound business case at the 
project’s preliminary design review. In response to our recommendation, NASA dis- 
agreed and stated that it had the appropriate level of knowledge to proceed with 
its current acquisition strategy. NASA also indicated that knowledge from the con- 
tractor is required in order to develop a validated set of requirements and, therefore, 
it was important to get the contractor on to the project as soon as possible. In addi- 
tion, according to NASA officials, selection of a contractor for the CEV would enable 
the Agency to work with the contractor to attain knowledge about the project’s re- 
quired resources and, therefore, be better able to produce firm estimates of project 
cost. In our report, we highlighted that this is the type of information that should 
be obtained prior to committing to a long-term contract. To our knowledge, NASA 
did not explore the possibility of utilizing the contractor, through a shorter-term 
contract, to conduct work needed to develop valid requirements and establish high- 
er-fidelity cost estimates — a far less risky and costly strategy. 

Subsequent to our report, NASA did, however, take steps to address some of the 
concerns we raised. Specifically, NASA modified its acquisition strategy for the CEV 
and made the production and sustainment schedules of the contract — known as 
Schedules B and C — contract options that the Agency will decide whether to exer- 
cise after project’s critical design review in 2009. Therefore, NASA will only be liable 
for the minimum quantities under Schedules B and C when and if it chooses to ex- 
ercise those options. These changes to the acquisition strategy lessen the govern- 
ment’s financial obligation at this early stage. Table 1 outlines the information re- 
lated to the CEV acquisition strategy found in the request for proposal and changes 
that were made to that strategy prior to contract award. While we view these 
changes as in line with our recommendation and as a positive step to address some 
of the risks we raised in our report, NASA still has no assurance that the project 
will have the elements of a sound business case in place at the preliminary design 
review. Therefore, NASA’s commitment to efforts beyond the project’s preliminary 
design review — even when this commitment is limited to design, development, test 
and evaluation activities (DDT&E) — is a risky approach. It is at this point that 
NASA should (a) have the increased knowledge necessary to develop a sound busi- 
ness case that includes high-fidelity, engineering-based estimates of life cycle cost 
for the CEV project, (b) be in a better position to commit the government to a long- 
term effort, and (c) have more certainty in advising Congress on required resources. 
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Table 1 : CEV Acquisition Strategy in the Request lor Proposal and Awarded Contract 

Contract schedule 
and type 

Schedule activities and 
deliverables 

Request for proposal period 
of performance 

Contract period of 
performance 

Contract cost 
estimate 

Schedule A- 

DDT&E 

Cost plus award fee 
ICPAF)* 

Indeliniie delivery/ 
indefinite quantity 
(iD/IQf 

Schedule A is (or design 
development, test and 
evaluation of the CEV. 
Deliverables under Schedule A 
indude all test articles and two 
operational CEV vehicles-one 
human-iated variant and one 
pressurized cargo variant. 

• Contract award date 
through 2013 

• 2006 through 

2013 

$3.9 billion 
(CPAF) 

Up to $750 
million (ID/IQ) 

Schedule B- 

Production 

ID/IQ 

Schedule 6 1$ for production 
beyond the two operational 
vehicles delivered under 
Schedule A, The CEV request 
for proposal stated that the 
“guaranteed minimum" quantity 
tor Schedule B is 'Two CEV." the 
type of which, according to 

NASA officials is undetermined. 

. 2009 through 2014 
(base period) 

• 5*year cotton period 
through 2019 

• Initial option period 
from 2009 through 
2014 

• Additional option 
period from 2014 
through 2019 

$3.5 billion 

(Not to exceed) 

Schedule C* 

Sustaining 

Engineering 

ID/IQ 

Schedule C is for sustainment 
in support of operations 
and in support ot Schedule 6 
activities. 

• 2009 through 2014 (base 
period) 

• 5-year option period 
through 2019 

• Initial option period 
from 2009 through 
2014 

• Additional option 
period from 2014 
throuqh 2019 

$750 million 

Satires’ GAO Amiysis ol NASA's CEV Rsqum) br PropoMi And ConiiACt 

‘A cost-phjs-award-feed contract is a cost-reimbursement contract that provides for a lee cor^sistirtg of 
a base amount (which may be zero) fixed at inception ot the contract artd an award amount, based 
upon a judgmental evahjation the government, sufficient to provide motivation for excellence in 
corrlract pedormance. 

‘An indefir^e quanta contract provides for an indefinite quantity within stated limits, of supplier or 
services durirrg a fixed penod. The government places orders for individual requirements. This type of 
contract includes a minimum quantity and a maximum quantity. 


Sound Management and Oversight Key to Addressing CEV Projeet Risks 

Sound project management and oversight will be key to addressing risks that re- 
main for the CEV project as it proceeds with its acquisition approach. To help miti- 
gate these risks, NASA should have in place the markers necessary to help decision- 
makers monitor the CEV project and ensure that is following a knowledge based ap- 
proach to its development. However, in our 2005 report that assessed NASA’s acqui- 
sition policies, we found that NASA’s policies lacked major decision reviews beyond 
the initial project approval gate and a standard set of criteria with which to meas- 
ure projects at crucial phases in the development life cycle — key markers for moni- 
toring such progress. In our review of the individual center policies, we found that 
the Johnson Space Center project management policy, which is the policy that the 
CEV project will be required to follow, also lacked such key criteria. We concluded 
that without such requirements in place, decision-makers have little knowledge 
about the progress of the Agency’s projects and, therefore, cannot be assured that 
they are making informed decisions about whether continued investment in a pro- 
gram or project is warranted. 

We recommended that NASA incorporate requirements in its new systems engi- 
neering policy to capture specific product knowledge at key junctures in project de- 
velopment. The demonstration of such knowledge could then be used as exit criteria 
for decision-making at the following key junctures: 

• Before projects are approved to transition in to implementation, we suggested 
that projects be required to demonstrate that key technologies have reached 
a high maturity level. 

• Before projects are approved to transition from final design to fabrication, as- 
sembly, and test, we suggested that projects be required to demonstrate that 
the design is stable. 

• Before projects are approved to transition to production, we suggested that 
projects be required to demonstrate that the design can be manufactured 
within cost, schedule, and quality targets. 

In addition, we recommended that NASA institute additional major decision re- 
views that are tied to these key junctures to allow decision-makers to reassess the 
project based upon demonstrated knowledge. 
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While NASA concurred with our recommendations, the Agency has yet to take sig- 
nificant actions to implement them. With regard to our first recommendation, NASA 
stated that the Agency would establish requirements for success at the key junc- 
tures mentioned above. NASA planned to include these requirements in the systems 
engineering policy it issued in March 2006. Unfortunately, NASA did not include 
these criteria as requirements in the new policy, but included them in an appendix 
to the policy as recommended best practices criteria. In response to our second rec- 
ommendation, NASA stated it would revise its program and project management 
policy for flight systems and ground support projects, due to be completed in fall 
2006. In the revised policy, NASA indicated that it would require the results of the 
critical design review and, for projects that enter a large-scale production phase, the 
results of the production readiness review to be reported to the appropriate decision 
authority in a timely manner so that a decision about whether to proceed with the 
project can be made. NASA has yet to issue its revised policy; therefore, it remains 
to be seen as to whether the CEV project decision authorities will have the oppor- 
tunity to reassess and make decisions about the project using the markers rec- 
ommended above after the project has initially been approved. Briefings that we 
have recently received indicate that NASA plans to implement our recommendation 
in the revised policy. 

The risks that NASA has accepted by moving ahead with awarding the contract 
for DDT&E for CEV could be mitigated by implementing our recommendations as 
it earlier agreed. Doing so would provide both NASA and Congress with markers 
of the project’s progress at key points. For example, at the preliminary design re- 
view, decision-makers would be able to assess the status of the project by using the 
marker of technology maturity. In addition, at the critical design review, the Agency 
could assess the status of the project using design stability (i.e., a high percentage 
of engineering drawings completed). If NASA has not demonstrated technology ma- 
turity at the preliminary design review or design stability at the critical design re- 
view, decision-makers would have an indication that the project will likely be head- 
ed for trouble. Without such knowledge, NASA cannot be confident that its decisions 
about continued investments in projects are based upon the appropriate knowledge. 
Furthermore, NASA’s oversight committees could also use the information when de- 
bating the Agency’s yearly budget and authorizing funds not only for the CEV 
project, but also for making choices among NASA’s many competing programs. If 
provided this type of information from NASA about its key projects. Congress will 
be in a better position to make informed decisions about how to invest the Nation’s 
limited discretionary funds. 

NASA’s ability to address a number of long-standing financial management chal- 
lenges could also impact management of NASA’s key projects. The lack of reliable, 
day-to-day information continues to threaten NASA’s ability to manage its pro- 
grams, oversee its contractors, and effectively allocate its budget across numerous 
projects and programs. To its credit, NASA has recognized the need to enhance the 
capabilities and improve the functioning of its core financial management system, 
however, progress has been slow. NASA contract management has been on GAO’s 
high-risk list since 1990 because of such concerns. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, implementing the Vision over the coming decades will require hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars and a sustained commitment from multiple administra- 
tions and Congresses. The realistic identification of the resources needed to achieve 
the Agency’s short-term goals would provide support for such a sustained commit- 
ment over the long-term. With a range of federal commitments binding the fiscal 
future of the United States, competition for resources within the Federal Govern- 
ment will only increase over the next several decades. Consequently, it is incumbent 
upon NASA to ensure that it is wisely investing its existing resources. As NASA 
proceeds with its acquisition strategy for the CEV project and other key projects, 
it will be essential that the Agency ensure that the investment decisions it is mak- 
ing are sound and based upon high levels of knowledge. NASA should require that 
the progress of its projects are evaluated and reevaluated using knowledge based 
criteria, thereby improving the quality of decisions that will be made about which 
program warrant further investment. Furthermore, it will be critical that NASA’s 
financial management organization delivers the kind of analysis and forward-look- 
ing information needed to effectively manage its programs and projects. Clear, 
strong executive leadership will be needed to ensure that these actions are carried 
out. Given the Nation’s fiscal challenges and those that exist within NASA, the 
availability of significant additional resources is unlikely. NASA has the opportunity 
to establish a firm foundation for its entire exploration program by ensuring that 
the level of knowledge necessary to allow decision-makers to make informed deci- 
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sions about where continued investment is justified. Doing so will enhance con- 
fidence in the Agency’s ability to finally deliver a replacement vehicle for future 
human space flight. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to re- 
spond to any questions that you or other Members of the Committee may have. 
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Discussion 

Congressional Oversight 

Chairman Boehlert. Thank you very much, Mr. Li. 

Let me start by asking you some of the questions I addressed in 
my opening statement, and when you respond, I would like Dr. 
Horowitz to respond to your response. 

The questions were what specifically should Congress be doing 
and what documentation should we be seeking to keep a watchful 
eye on Orion development? 

Secondly, and now that the contract has been awarded, what 
other steps should NASA be taking to avoid cost escalation? 

Mr. Li. Your first question has to do with exactly the point that 
I just ended with, which is the tools are there. The NASA Author- 
ization Act will require NASA to report to this committee on the 
progress and all the technical risks associated with its program. 
Those are some things that this committee did not have before. I 
believe that your use of those particular tools will be very impor- 
tant, and I think that for them to provide you with honest answers 
in terms of where the status is, is going to be extremely important. 

The second question is one that I think we all have to be worried 
about. There are a lot of things that NASA can be doing. They have 
identified that they have reduced the risks. Obviously, in this par- 
ticular case, I have indicated that I don’t agree with them. I think 
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that they have gone further than they should. Be that as it may, 
the contract is signed. Let us move on. I believe that at this point 
in time, what NASA needs to do is to abide and conform with the 
policies and management guidance that is going to be finalized, 
hopefully in the coming weeks, and that will provide for more 
knowledge-based decisions in the future. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you very much, and Dr. Horowitz, 
just before you respond to that, let me point out — and I think 
Chairman Calvert and Mr. Rohrabacher before him, and Mr. Udall 
will agree — that essentially we have got the Nunn-McCurdy lan- 
guage in the authorizing legislation, and that is a tribute to the 
Subcommittee and to the foresight of one of our most valuable 
members who is no longer a member of the professional staff, Mr. 
Adkins, Bill Adkins. 

Mr. Horowitz. 

Dr. Horowitz. Thank you, sir. 

The first question, what should we do, and we do have manda- 
tory reports which we will provide to you on a timely basis. I be- 
lieve we have been very good recently at providing all reports to 
this committee as requested, and we will continue to do so. 

But I think we are going to go above and beyond that, and the 
way we are going to do that is with open communications. We are 
going to come and visit you and let you know. You won’t have to 
wait for a report to let you know what is going on. I have charged 
my staff to make sure that when things are happening, we keep 
you informed. It is our job to keep those lines of communication so 
you know what is going on. You have every right to know how your 
program is going, and we are very proud to share it with you. 

What should we do to avoid the cost of overruns? A day doesn’t 
go by that I don’t say this to my staff. This is all about perform- 
ance, cost, and scheduling. Every day you need to ask yourself, 
whether you are working on a contract, whether you are working 
on a design idea, whether you are working on an integration issue, 
you always have to think about performance, cost, and schedule. 
Having that in the forefront of your mind will allow us to do things 
like implement some of the recommendations that GAO gave us on 
making our contracts more responsible and to give the government 
better value for its dollar. 

So that is basically the mantra and those are the ways that we 
are going to avoid the cost overruns. 

GAO’S Response to NASA Changes 

Chairman BoEHLERT. Let me commend you for the open dia- 
logue — continuing openness and continuing dialogue with the Com- 
mittee and the Members and the staff. That is essential. 

Mr. Li, if you had to give a mark, how would you grade NASA’s 
response to the GAO report? 

Mr. Li. Well, I have to be honest with you. When I first got the 
written response to the draft report, I was disappointed since they 
non-concurred. But I do believe that the events that have occurred 
subsequent to that — and I believe that both Houses, both this par- 
ticular Committee and the Senate, forced a better understanding 
and caused NASA and my team to get together, and we discussed 
our differences. And I believe that that was — as a result of that. 
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as you indicated in your opening statement, I think that is what 
oversight is. That is what good government is. We were able to 
have them have a better understanding of what our concern was, 
and as a result, they modified the contract to have options. I think 
that was a step in the right direction. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you, sir, very much. This Com- 
mittee believes very strongly in oversight. 

So often in the Congress we do good deeds with the best of inten- 
tions and pat ourselves on the back and say “Boy, wasn’t that 
great?” Let us go on to the next thing, and don’t pause to go back 
and see if what we did originally was the right thing and people 
are responding in the appropriate manner. So you have given us 
some good direction, and I want to thank you on behalf of the en- 
tire Committee. 

With that, Mr. Gordon. 

Budget Concerns 

Mr. Gordon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am afraid that there is not going to be much done about our 
spiraling budget deficits over the next two years, but I think in the 
election of 2008, both on the Presidential and Congressional, it is 
going to be a major issue. And with that, there is going to be need- 
ed budget pressure. I am concerned about NASA being able to sur- 
vive and get the increases that we are talking about. And so we 
may have to deal with not only not getting those increases, but it 
could get worse. 

Now, let me — I want to — that is the context. I want to congratu- 
late NASA in terms of the approach you took with the CEV in 
terms of not overreaching in terms of technology and trying to, you 
know, trying to do the job with reachable technology. I think that 
was a smart approach and I think it follows Mr. Griffin’s overall 
approach to things. I compliment you for that. 

Now, in your non-concurrence letters, you were very confident 
about being able to complete on time and on budget, and in your 
testimony you have here today. And so since you have such con- 
fidence, would NASA be willing to accept a formal cost cap on the 
CEV program? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, I believe, sir, to answer your question, we 
actually are operating under a cost cap. The — I have been given a 
budget. I have to make this program fit inside that budget or we 
cannot do any of the other things that we want to do. If I allow 
the CEV development to run over cost and schedule, we are not 
going to be able to do the goals of going on to the Moon and beyond 
because what you see here 

Mr. Gordon. So then what are you going to do, then, if — that is 
your job, so you are going to keep it within cost, you say. 

Dr. Horowitz. Right. 

Mr. Gordon. So will you take money from the rest of the explo- 
ration program or from other agency activities? 

Dr. Horowitz. Everything has to 

Mr. Gordon. What will you do? 

Dr. Horowitz. Everything has to come out of my exploration 
budget due to the exploration. We are going to make our programs 
fit inside of exploration. You only have the three things I talked 
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about before. You have performance, costs, and schedule, and you 
need a certain minimum performance, for example, getting the 
CEV to orbit and accomplishing that mission. You need more per- 
formance to get to the Moon 

Mr. Gordon. So if you take it out of exploration, then what if 
you just wind up with a CEV and nothing else? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, the other thing you have left is schedule. If 
you can’t get the job done with minimum performance and you 
have only a certain number of resources 

Mr. Gordon. But if you are going to have to get into resources 
and you are doing away with — so are you just saying you will just 
keep stretching the bounds? 

Dr. Horowitz. You have no choice. With a set number of re- 
sources to achieve a minimum performance, if you are falling be- 
hind, the only out you have to stay within your resources 

Mr. Gordon. So then if you are — again, you are saying very com- 
petently you are going to do this, so why would it not be appro- 
priate to have a formal cost cap? 

Dr. Horowitz. I can take that for the record. I don’t know any 
reason why you wouldn’t, but I can go back and discuss that with 
my staff. 

[The information follows:] 

Historically, cost caps have not proven effective in managing major NASA re- 
search and development (R&D) programs. Constraining the International Space Sta- 
tion (ISS) to $2.1 billion annually did little to control overall program costs. And 
while life cycle cost caps are regularly imposed on small, discrete projects (e.g.. Ex- 
plorer, Discovery) as part of the selection process, they are not easily adapted to 
major R&D efforts that extend far beyond the current budget horizon. In the case 
of large development programs such as Constellation, cost caps can be problematic 
as they depend on assumptions regarding outyear funding. The future priorities of 
the country are not known and can change over the life of the Constellation pro- 
gram. 

At its early formulation stage, the Constellation Program is certain to face “un- 
known unknowns” as we continue to refine requirements, develop advanced tech- 
nologies, and begin to integrate the various systems into an operational infrastruc- 
ture to enable long-term exploration of the Moon and Mars. When Constellation 
moves into the implementation phase, after Preliminary Design Review (PDR) in 
the spring of 2008, design, cost, and schedule baselines will be established, and Pro- 
gram performance will be measured against metrics established at the various key 
decision points throughout the life of the program. At this juncture, NASA will sub- 
mit Constellation project life cycle cost commitments to Congress. Under Section 103 
of the NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155), NASA is required to submit 
Major Program Annual Reports, the first of which shall include a Baseline Report 
that is to include an estimate of the life cycle cost for those programs. Under Section 
103, NASA is required to report changes to the Baseline Report — including life cycle 
cost estimates — as part of the annual budget request. NASA will notify the Com- 
mittee at other junctures, as necessary, if there are any adjustments to life cycle 
cost estimates. As such, NASA would advise against imposition of a formal statutory 
“cost cap” on CEV development. 

Mr. Gordon. Okay. It looks like somebody may have already dis- 
cussed it for you there. Do they have anything you want to add to 
it? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, the only other part is — which comes to my 
initial statement is one of the things that I will guarantee will 
drive the costs higher over time is if we have unstable funding for 
the program, and I can’t provide stability to the project. Also 

Mr. Gordon. You can guarantee it will get more expensive if you 
have to stretch it out a long time, too. 
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Dr. Horowitz. Right, and the thing that usually happens is if 
you short fund a program in the near-term, you can guarantee that 
you will stretch it out and you will increase its costs in the long- 
term. 

Mr. Gordon. Which again goes back to the original problem. 

Mr. Li, GAO’s July 17 report to us made the following rec- 
ommendation. In light of the fact that — and I am quoting you — or 
the report, which is probably you. “In light of the fact that NASA 
plans to award the contract for CEV in September of 2006, Con- 
gress should consider restricting annual appropriations and lim- 
iting NASA’s obligations for CEV project to only the amount of 
funding necessary to support activities needed to successfully com- 
plete the project’s preliminary design review.” Do you still stand 
behind that recommendation, and if not, why not? 

Mr. Li. I do. I mean, the application of a knowledge-based acqui- 
sition strategy is one which within the body of work that we have 
conducted at GAO has proven and has shown that when you don’t 
abide by those particular principles, which is not going beyond 
what your knowledge tells you, that you do run into trouble. I 
mean, the Committee has a great list of DOD programs and this 
particular committee is aware of one of them, being the NPOESS, 
that have great exceeded their costs and projected costs because of 
such things as faulty assumptions, and I will have to say, there are 
some programs that we have reviewed that have faulty assump- 
tions associated with the use of heritage technology. That has hap- 
pened. So I am cautious when I hear NASA indicate that this is 
low-risk technology. 

My recollection is that people that were telling me about the 
space station not being very high technology. They are just mod- 
ules up in space, and yet, I seem to recall a $5 billion increase 
somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Li, I want to give Dr. Horowitz a chance to re- 
spond. I guess what we are seeing here is this cloud of skepticism 
because of NPOESS and other things. We only want — we think — 
at least, I think that we have the best vets available at NASA now 
and they are doing the best job available, but there is this skep- 
ticism and the concern that you can’t put 1,000 pounds of canaries 
in a 500-pound box. 

And so what would be your response to Mr. Li’s — or to that rec- 
ommendation? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, sir, the thing that I wanted to bring out in 
this program is we talk about the knowledge and technology. This 
is much different than, for example, NPOESS, in that we know ex- 
actly what we want here. 

One of the things — and to give the space station as an example, 
is the requirements kept changing, and guaranteed, if you keep 
changing your requirements: how big is it going to be, how many 
people are going to be on it, all that 

Mr. Gordon. What about the recommendation that Congress 
should consider restricting annual appropriations and limiting 
NASA’s obligations for CEV project to only the amount of funding 
necessary to support activities needed to successfully complete the 
project’s preliminary design review? 
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Dr. Horowitz. Well, this comes back to the point of the stable 
funding. We have a budget profile laid out to successfully execute 
this project, and if we short fund the project in the near-term when 
we are working our way to the preliminary design review, now 
with our contractor on board, we will guarantee to delay the execu- 
tion of this project and not meet the milestones, and therefore actu- 
ally the program will get more expensive, not less expensive. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, Mr. 

Mr. Li. I disagree because there should not be a connection be- 
tween funding and the different phases of an acquisition. You can 
still ensure that you have that funding in the future without break- 
ing it at PDR, for example. 

Mr. Gordon. I need to stop, but I guess the premise that we are 
concerned about here is this. I don’t think it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that we are going to do this no matter what, and to some ex- 
tent, you are saying okay, it can always be stretched out but it will 
cost more. Well that means ultimately there has to be some money 
coming in. 

I don’t know — you know, there is a point at which we might very 
well say this is too expensive, this is not working, let us stop, you 
know, cut our losses. And you seem to be working under the 
premise we are going to do it no matter what, and I am not sure 
that is what Congress is going to do. And so that is what we are 
trying to do is reach a point where if we can do it in a responsible 
way. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Mr. Calvert. 

Mr. Calvert. Well, I guess I got a little more positive attitude, 
but I would like to point out, too, by the way, the deficit isn’t spi- 
raling out of control. It has actually come down $109 billion, based 
on the CBO estimate, but that is another subject. I just 
thought 

Mr. Gordon. Are you satisfied? 

Transition Challenges 

Mr. Calvert. We are making progress. We are happy to say — 
like I said, I just have a different attitude. 

But I want to point out that there are some things that we do 
in this country that are extremely important, and I think this is 
one of them. One point that I want to make is that if we don’t have 
this operational within the time constraints that you have set out, 
2014 — and this is, I guess, a question for Dr. Horowitz — what is 
going to happen to that labor force in Houston and in Florida? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, this is one of the biggest concerns and some- 
thing we work on every day is the transition. One of the reasons 
the designs look the way they do before you is one of the key ele- 
ments of design was how do we make the most value of all the in- 
vestment we have, not just in our hardware and our technology, 
but in our workforce, because the workforce is the key. It is the 
people. People say what does it take to make a rocket fly, and they 
say you talk to engines and propulsion. It is not that; it is the thou- 
sands of people that we have working 

Mr. Calvert. Okay 

Dr. Horowitz. If we lose that support 
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Mr. Calvert. I remember, you know — we are about the same 
age, maybe you are a little bit younger, but the Apollo Gemini pro- 
gram, when we had that gap between the Apollo Gemini and the 
Shuttle program, what happened to the labor force then? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, that was a disastrous time for NASA. We 
lived through that 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. So we can’t allow 

Dr. Horowitz. We lost all that capability 

International Competition 

Mr. Calvert. We cannot allow that to happen, and not only that, 
if we are not in outer space between that so-called gap period be- 
tween 2010 and whenever we successfully launch these vehicles, 
does that mean nobody will be in outer space? 

Dr. Horowitz. Absolutely not, sir. We have had demonstrated to 
us that there are a lot of other countries very interested in going 
to space. 

Mr. Calvert. There is competition out there today, isn’t there? 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. Anybody who understands what this is 
all about is out there going to space. There are many other people. 

Mr. Calvert. You know, I was looking at the — you know, I was 
commenting with my seatmate here about the Ares V and the lift 
capability of that, and of course, we go back and think of the old 
Saturn, but that has a lift capability of what, approximately 100 
tons? 

Dr. Horowitz. This one can lift a little more than a Saturn V, 
about 125 metric tons. 

Mr. Calvert. One hundred twenty-five metric tons. What is the 
heaviest lift capability we have now? 

Dr. Horowitz. It is less than the small rocket you see to its left, 
which is on the order of 20 to 25 metric tons. 

Mr. Calvert. Now, is there potentially other revenue streams 
that could be utilized for Ares V in other parts of the government? 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir, I am sure there are other people that 
might be interested. 

Mr. Calvert. You mean, there is no country in the world at this 
point that can launch 125 metric tons? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, there is nobody else who has this capability. 

More Transition Challenges 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. Now, you put together a pretty good con- 
tractor team, and the people who put this together, like you are 
saying, we are kind of going back to the future, as I have heard 
the slogan before. That the technology that you are using is — you 
are not going to use risky technology that has not proven itself Is 
that a correct statement? 

Dr. Horowitz. That is correct. 

Mr. Calvert. So you feel pretty comfortable that the budget you 
have set forth and the time constraints that you are under, you can 
meet? 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir, absolutely. 
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Mr. Calvert. How confident would you say are you at controlling 
overall cost development of the Orion Crew Vehicle and also the 
Ares V? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, we are very confident. We have all the tech- 
nologies above what we call TRL [Technology Readiness Level] 6, 
so we don’t see any issues there. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. 

Mr. Li, I do believe — I am a former business guy, you know, and 
I — when I was in the restaurant business we worked on a three 
percent margin. So I woke up every morning and tried to figure out 
what I was going to sell and what the profit margin was going to 
be, and just try to come out alive at the end of the day. 

So obviously, we are dealing with larger numbers here, but when 
we are going through this process — and I think we are — I think 
Congress is committed to see this through. I think the country is 
committed to see this through. You know, from my perspective, I 
want to be on the Moon to greet the Chinese, not the other way 
around. That is just maybe a nationalistic statement on my part, 
but that is just the way I am. 

But what should we do as a Committee as we move forward on 
this — what points would you think are most important to make 
sure that we have oversight to make sure that we keep this moving 
in the right direction and we maintain reasonable cost control as 
we move forward? And recognizing when you are dealing with new 
technology — I am on the Armed Services Committee, you know, the 
F-22 we didn’t do too good. 

Mr. Li. No. 

Mr. Calvert. And so — as a matter of fact, any — as you — and I 
know you work on DOD. We do a lousy job in the Department of 
Defense. I am hoping that NASA does a much better job than we 
do in the DOD on new weapons system procurement. As you know, 
on the new Joint Strike Fighter, I think that thing is out of control 
again, and my friends over here, I mean, we are going to have to 
get that brought in or we are not going to be developing that pro- 
gram. 

So what can we do to stay on this to make sure that we keep 
control on this process? 

Mr. Ll. Thank you for your question. I think the issue here — and 
we touched on some of the points. You were raising the issue of the 
industrial base, I think is the way that I would characterize that 
in terms of with the Shuttle winding down, what happens to all 
those people. I am also worried, not only on those — of the people 
that they are using, but also their suppliers and also the various 
tiers of suppliers that go by. So I think that transition is extremely 
important. 

I think the big challenge, sir, is going to be integration. I think 
the issue here is not just talking about the CEV, talking about the 
CLV, talking about the CaLV, it is the whole ball of wax. And I 
am encouraged because in talking with Dr. Horowitz, I understand 
that he is trying to build people within his team that will do that 
integration, but I think that is going to be a big challenge. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. Udall. 
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Integration Challenges 

Mr. Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Li, Dr. Horowitz, as I mentioned in my opening statement, 
I also serve on the Armed Services Committee, as does my good 
friend from California, Mr. Calvert. And from that vantage point, 
I have seen some of the problems that have arisen when we have 
tried to acquire space systems. And I wonder whether the DoD ex- 
periences for some reason for caution as we assess NASA’s plans. 

I wanted to read a couple of quotes this document, the Acquisi- 
tion of National Security Space Programs Influential 2003 Joint 
Task Force. First, “Unrealistic estimates lead to unrealistic budgets 
and unexecutable programs. The space acquisition process is 
strongly biased to produce unrealistically low cost estimates 
throughout the process.” And to another quote, “The government 
acquisition environment has encouraged excessive optimism and a 
can-do spirit. Program managers have accepted programs with in- 
adequate resources and excessive levels of risk.” 

The Task Force then goes on to recommend that when estimating 
cost of space acquisition programs, “National security space pro- 
grams should be budgeted at the 80/20 level, which the Task Force 
believes to be the most probable cost.” As you know, NASA cur- 
rently is using a lower competence level to estimate the cost of its 
CEV program, and the difference between NASA’s cost estimate 
and the estimate we get when we follow the Task Force rec- 
ommendation is $5.5 billion, not insignificant, which is also a sig- 
nificant increase in the estimated cost. 

Mr. Li, GAO has done a lot of oversight on national security 
space programs, and you have looked at NASA’s Exploration pro- 
gram now. Are there any parallels that from your point of view 
that we need to be concerned about as we evaluate 

Mr. Li. Thank you for your question, and I have had the oppor- 
tunity to work on many of those programs. Mr. Calvert, actually 
for several years I monitored the F-22 program, well aware of the 
problems associated with Joint Strike Fighter (JSF). 

But on the space acquisition, the space program specifically has 
been a real thorn in DOD’s side. To DOD’s credit, they are making 
some changes right now, recognizing that the things that they have 
done in the past, which is buying something all at once doesn’t 
work. They are going to be a lot more careful in making sure that 
those things that they have to discover are going to be in science 
and technology. Once they have those technologies mature, they 
will bring that forward to — in the systems development process. 

The things that NASA can learn from that is that there are some 
issues, as I indicated initially. They made some assumptions on 
programs like NPOESS and programs such as SBIRS High, pro- 
grams that have identified the fact that technology, low-risk tech- 
nology, that they were bringing from heritage type programs, actu- 
ally did not pan out, and that is why I am cautioned — and I would 
like to think that some of these things that NASA are doing is 
going to be low-risk, but I think that from the standpoint of inte- 
gration, when you are bringing — I recall when I had my old 1976 
Dodge, I had the components for a car. The ones that I have right 
now on my 2000 Durango are quite different. They are the same 
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components, but when they put them together, when I open that 
hood, I can’t even figure out what hose is going to where. That is 
the issue. The components are probably basically the same, but 
once you integrate them, it is a completely different story. 

Mr. Udall. I think Chairman owns a ’76 Dodge as well. But Dr. 
Horowitz, would you care to comment? 

Dr. Horowitz. Oh, sorry. I have a ’70 TR-6 I put a Corvette en- 
gine in, so that was quite an integration challenge. You can come 
to my shop any time. 

No, absolutely. We have the same concerns. We worry about inte- 
gration. This is a large integration task. We worry about doing it 
a piece at a time. These are the first two pieces. Our two pieces 
just happen to be a lot bigger. If you look at all of the things it 
is going to take for exploration, we are taking off bite-sized chunks 
at a time. They are just big bites because of the size of our vehicles 
that we fly. 

Technology, again, I shall come back to. We are using as much 
known technology, and we do have technology lines. We have iden- 
tified the top 40 technologies and when they are urged to support 
future programs. In fact, one of the things we can use your help 
and support in is making sure we can protect our technology in- 
vestments because we do realize that if we don’t invest in those 
early that later they will come to bite us, so we are prioritizing 
every single one of our technologies, tying to every place we need 
it to make sure that we get the development on time and on sched- 
ule, and we are using and the new guidance, which was from the 
recommendations from the GAO on the decision points and the key 
decision points are all being identified, and we are putting proper 
oversight and insight at each of those points. 

Mr. Udall. Thank you. 

Chairman BoEHLERT. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. 
Rohrabacher? 


More Budget Concerns 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, let me admit that I don’t know a darn 
thing about engines of cars, and I don’t even know how to change 
the oil in my car, plus put parts in from other cars, et cetera, but 
one thing I do know about is getting the bill at the end of the 
month and trying to figure out how I am going to pay it. And what 
I am looking at here is I am trying to figure out what the bill is 
going to be at the end and how we are going to pay it. 

Let me see if I can get this straight. Dr. Horowitz, to develop the 
Orion, the Ares I is the first of the two rocket parts of the Orion 
project. So how much will it cost us to get one of those rockets so 
that they are ready to go and do into space? 

Dr. Horowitz. Okay, sir, the 

Mr. Rohrabacher. The rocket? Now, you say you are going to 
use a lot of things that are coming from other rockets, so 

Dr. Horowitz. Okay, sir. Thank you for that question. 

It is interesting in the development. We are developing a launch 
system, so what you will see is, you will see increase cost in the 
development of the Ares I and the reason that we are increasing 
the development is we have made some changes to make the parts 
more common between the Ares I and Ares V. We added the J-2. 
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We had originally based it on a Space Shuttle Main Engine, and 
so in order to drive down the lifecycle cost of the program, it was 
worth investing and developing that engine earlier, which will then 
not be needed to be redeveloped. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, how much is the price tag at when you 
put the thing up? The first one? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, the whole development, I will have to take 
that for the record as the exact cost of the entire integrated devel- 
opment. The recurring cost that came of the estimates, including 
flying the capsule, was in the order of $200 million a flight. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, but how much is it going to cost us to 
get to the point to get to the recurring time period? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, I have the breakdown by the whole Con- 
stellation Systems. I can get you the breakdown by components if 
you like. I can take that for the record. 

[The information follows:] 

Launch vehicle costs for the Ares I Crew Launch Vehicle through the first human 
launch, currently projected late in FY 2014, are approximately $10.8 hillion. This 
number excludes the Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle, mission and ground oper- 
ations and facility modifications, and program integration and other program-level 
costs. Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle project costs through first human flight are 
about $10.3 billion. Therefore, combined Ares I and Orion project costs through first 
human launch are about $21.1 billion. If related required programmatic and non- 
flight hardware costs are included in the estimate, it will cost about $33.5 billion 
to get to the point of first human launch projected in 2014. 

All of these numbers include reserves, but exclude Corporate G&A. These num- 
bers include estimates for FYs 2012, 2013, and 2014, which lie beyond the budget 
horizon. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, so in other words, we are moving for- 
ward with both of these now 

Dr. Horowitz. Right. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. — and that is part of the same budget 
figure 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. — so it is hard for you to break out what that 
first one is going to be? 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. And I can go get you actual breakdown. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, but you are telling me that it is going 
to be $200 million a flight, starting what year? 

Dr. Horowitz. The first human flights are scheduled — the oper- 
ational flights will be in test in 2012. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Dr. Horowitz. We will have the first fight test in 2009, but the 
full-up operation are scheduled for 2014. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes, and that is $200 million a flight from 
that point on? 

Dr. Horowitz. Right, and that is a functional flight rate, also. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And you are guessing how much? Is it 30? Do 
I see the figure $31 billion here somewhere? 

Dr. Horowitz. The overall program is about $30 billion for the 
horizon forecast out into the 2011 timeframe if you add up all of 
the cost for the entire Constellation program, which includes the 
launch vehicles, the Orion spacecraft, the ground systems, the tech- 
nology program, the human-research program, and the robotics 
precursor programs, which will fly a mission to the Moon in 2008, 
and impactor, and a lander. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. And that is how much, all together, then? 

Dr. Horowitz. All of that, integrated, to the 2011 timeframe is 
approximately $30 billion, total. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thirty billion, and then somewhere along the 
line, when we are actually going to get back to the Moon, it is 
going to cost us about $110 billion or something? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, I don’t know. I will take that for the record 
what the total is, but I just have the run out for the current budget 
out in front of me. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, so we are going to spend over $30 bil- 
lion before we see that rocket go up. Is that right? 

Dr. Horowitz. No, sir. You will see the first test flight of the 
Ares I 

Mr. Rohrabacher. One 

Dr. Horowitz. — in 2009, which is several years before 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Dr. Horowitz. — five years before years get to the end of that 
timeline. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. No, when I say go up, I mean actually be 

Dr. Horowitz. On an operational mission. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Operational basis. 

Dr. Horowitz. With people? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Dr. Horowitz. Ready to go? Full-up? That would be about the 
total cost of the program to that point. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thirty-one billion dollars up until that point? 

Dr. Horowitz. That is the number I have for the total run-out 
of the current budget. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Li, do you think that is a realistic figure? 

Mr. Li. Well, since I don’t believe that the requirements have 
been fully established, I don’t think that there is any confidence in 
what that number is, and we won’t have a better idea of what that 
is until 2008. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. Until, 2008, all right. So let me ask 
you this: where is the money coming from in NASA for that money? 
Are we reducing spending elsewhere to make that money or is that 
coming out of a new type of potion that we have that creates 
wealth out of nothing? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, thanks for that question. 

The money needed to do this program is all of the money that 
has been allocated to the exploration line. And everything that we 
have laid out fits inside of the budget that we have been given. So 
we have put together a program that fits inside of the resources 
that have been allocated to us. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. You know, I would hope that some day some- 
one who testifies somewhere before I leave would come and say, 
you know, we have just decided that a couple of these other 
projects have less value than the one we are talking about today, 
and we are going to get rid of two centers, two NASA centers. We 
have ten NASA centers. We are going to get rid of two of them in 
order to have a project to the Moon; and I have not heard that. I 
have been here 18 years, and I have never heard anybody talk that 
way. 
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Chairman BOEHLERT. Mr. Rohrabacher, you know my affection 
for you, so I am going to make you feel better. They are getting 
rid of the Shuttle. That is a good example. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, that is a 

Chairman BoEHLERT. So do you feel a little bit better? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I do feel better. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. All right. That is good. And the gentle- 
man’s time has expired. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, thank you very much. 

Chairman BOEHLERT. Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member. As 
we go back to the future, my fear is that we may come back to the 
past. We are talking about, as I understand it, $122 billion through 
2018, and let me just start by asking if that is a correct number 
for Constellation costs. Is that correct, $122 billion through 2018? 

Mr. Li. Yes. 

Mr. Green. Given that as correct, and understanding that some- 
times we have persons who see very large coffers and they spend 
rather lavishly, what do we have contained within this to ensure 
us that we won’t buy $500 hammers that we can go out to the 
hardware store and purchase for, shall we say, considerably less, 
or that we won’t buy toilets seats for hundreds of dollars that we 
can purchase for considerably less. And I say this only because it 
has happened. This is not something that would be unique if it oc- 
curred as we go back to the future. So would one of you fine men 
care to elaborate, please? 

Mr. Li. Well, you know, I don’t think that based upon the fact 
that, as I indicated, the requirement have been sufficiently identi- 
fied. I cannot with confidence tell you that there won’t be any cost 
grown. I think that a lot of the technologies that they have identi- 
fied are things that do make sense. I have to hand them that 
much, but the fact of the matter is there are a lot of things that 
we don’t know yet, and some of those things will happen during 
testing, during integration. And at that point in time, as we know 
more, then, we will be able to make some better projections. But 
I think NASA is the one that needs to answer you question. 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. And thank you for that. 

The idea of runaway costs on individual items, the way you con- 
trol costs in a program is you design analysis cycles, we are in our 
second iteration of design analysis cycles. We have already de- 
signed this vehicle four times, so we are actually gaining knowl- 
edge and getting a higher confidence in our estimates. 

When you start the program and you just say I want to go the 
Moon, you have some initial concepts, and you make some estimate 
using the estimating tools. As you get further into the design, you 
get better a better cost estimates until eventually, when you finally 
build it, of course, you know you are at 100 percent. So we are im- 
proving our cost estimating every single design cycle, and in fact, 
we are in a cycle right now which will provide us an even higher 
confidence in our estimate. We actually have a signed contract for 
a vehicle 

Mr. Green. If you would. Doctor, allow me to interrupt for just 
a moment. Give your guesstimate as to how sure you are of this. 
Let us assume you could be 100 percent or you could be something 
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less than 100 percent. How sure are you that we could avoid the 
concerns that I have called to your attention? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, sir, I am extremely certain that we can 
avoid these because we are going to implement a lot of the 
tools 

Mr. Green. Is that 100 percent? 

Dr. Horowitz. I am 100 percent certain that we can avoid these 
problems with proper program management and proper oversight. 

More Transition Challenges 

Mr. Green. Okay. Now, another question, quickly, and this one 
has to do with the integration of people as opposed to equipment. 
If we integrate as we assume we will, what percentage of person 
will be lost from the project, will actually lose their jobs? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, thank you for that question. It really comes 
to one of the hearts of why this transition is so important to all 
of us. Basically, the NASA budget is fairly flat. We know what it 
is; we know what percent we spend on the workforce inside of 
NASA and how much we spend on our contractor workforce. That 
number is not going to change; therefore, the number of jobs and 
the number of people aren’t going to change. What we need to do 
is transition the workforce to do different things. We need the same 
number of people doing different things. Will there be some people 
displaced in the transition? Absolutely. Our goal is to keep as much 
and all of the talent we need to accomplish 

Mr. Green. Reclaiming my time for just a moment. Will most of 
those people be at the upper level, lower level or mid-level that we 
will lose? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, I don’t have an estimate at which level which 
people will be lost. There will be a transition at every level at every 
program. 

Mr. Green. My assumption is that you will need the engineers, 
so we won’t lose a lot of engineers. Is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, we are going to need engineers, technicians, 
operators, production people, managers, program managers, project 
leaders at all levels. 

Mr. Green. But at this level, you have no ideas where you will 
suffer your losses in terms of personnel. 

Dr. Horowitz. I don’t have any hard numbers to tell you exactly 
which positions at which level that are going to be lost. We are 
working on the transition plans at this time. 

Mr. Green. And when do you anticipate having that type of in- 
telligence? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, the estimates will get better all the time. 
I can take that for the record and get back to you with our current, 
rough estimate, and then as they improve, we can provide you as 
the transition plan progresses, more accurate estimates. 

Mr. Green. I would be honored if you would. 

Dr. Horowitz. It would be my pleasure, sir. 

[The information follows:] 

Civil servants currently supporting the Shuttle Program are generally either part 
of the operations infrastructure at Kennedy Space Center, or perform core human 
space flight functions (training, equipping humans to fly in space) at Johnson Space 
Center (JSC) and Marshall Space Flight Center (MSEC). 
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Since the Constellation Program relies upon certain Shuttle-derived technologies, 
we expect to find some commonality in hardware and operations requirements as 
we transition from Shuttle to Orion. At the same time, we are aggressively pursuing 
systems and processes that will allow us to operate more efficiently and effectively 
as we develop the Nation’s new space capabilities. This effort includes commercial 
and international partnerships that could lower operations costs and better position 
us to achieve the Vision for Space Exploration’s goals. 

During FY 2006, the Exploration Directorate embarked on a joint workforce re- 
view with Space Operations and NASA’s Program Analysis and Evaluation group 
to study these very issues. The team completed the first of its planned center as- 
sessments at JSC in July, and will be visiting MSEC in November. The results of 
this study will feed into the FY 2009 Budget process, which will focus on the Shut- 
tle-Orion transition. 

Mr. Green. And I thank you. I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. Calvert. [Presiding] I thank the gentleman. Mr. Hall, you 
are recognized. 


CEV Safety 

Mr. Hall. I thank you, and I thank the chairman for having 
this, another good meeting. And I am thankful, also, for Dr. Horo- 
witz, his history, his present, and what he going to be doing for us 
in the future. Both of our witnesses have alluded in their testimony 
the next few years are critical for NASA and the vision for space 
exploration. 

The Committee in particular is going to need to really exercise 
its oversight power to make sure that the vision stays on track and 
that we meet our stated milestones, and you have indicated 100 
percent sure if you do that, and there is always an allowance for 
when they don’t do it exactly right; then that percentage would be 
affected, plus or minus, but getting a CEV going now is very crit- 
ical to us if we are going to shorten the gap b^etween the retirement 
of the Space Shuttle — we know we are going to do that — and the 
Orion mission. 

I just have a couple of questions relating to the design of the 
CEV and the overall contract. As the Committee knows, I am not 
the only strong proponent of astronaut safety. We are all up here, 
every one us have that deep down in our crawl, and that has af- 
fected us back through the years of setting budgets and knowing 
that we have had to set them with safety in mind and knowing the 
effect that had on the budget and the increased increment of the 
budge for that, but we couldn’t take a chance on that. I got funding 
in this for a study of crew escape mechanism for the Shuttle a cou- 
ple of years ago. I can’t remember exactly what it was. It seems 
like it was $15 million, somewhere along there. 

And somewhere along the way we, during one of the discussion 
of the budgets here, we found out they had third-based some of 
that money to send John Glenn — and I am for sending old people 
up into space; I am all for that — but we got that finally place back 
and the money spent, and NASA explained to us that a mechanism 
just wasn’t feasible for the Shuttle, and that is disturbing to know, 
but understanding the nature of the thing and the context and the 
weight of it, but they assured us that it is going to be part of the 
design of the next space vehicle, so Dr. Horowitz, give us some en- 
couragement, and explain how the Orion is going to incorporate 
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this crew-escape system, its effect, and its estimate of cost, if you 
can. 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

As I stated in my testimony, the drivers to the design you see 
before you were based on the most important point you bring up, 
which is the crew getting to and from orbit. That requirement 
drove the entire design, so from the outset, the design allows for 
safety. The Shuttle, as a magnificent vehicle as it is, its complexity, 
and the fact of its basic layout, doesn’t allow for an effective escape 
system. This vehicle, the escape system is depicted here by the 
small tower on the top, and it is very similar to what you may re- 
member in the Apollo era which was tested on a Little Joe rocket. 
In fact, we just had meeting today to go over the design of the sys- 
tem that will test that escape system, which will be the first major 
test. 

That system is called the launch abort system, and it is designed 
in the vehicle so that if you — first you design a very reliable vehicle 
you hope never has a bad day. That gets your chances up. Then 
if you have a bad day, you have a plan B. And we had some of the 
world’s best safety and reliably experts looking at all of the design 
trades. We went through 20,000 to 40,000 of those, and the pre- 
diction is that this vehicle will enjoy, at least, an order of mag- 
nitude improvement in crew safety compare to our current Shuttle 
system. 

And it is built into the cost estimate of the CEV. Part of what 
you get with the CEV contract is the capsule and its service mod- 
ule, its adapter, and the launch abort system; it is all part of that 
entire contract, so you get all of that with this contract. 

Mr. Hall. And the estimate of the cost of the safety equipment? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, I will have to take that for the record. I do 
not know the exact breakdown of the launch escape system, but I 
can get those numbers for you. 

[The information follows:] 

NASA does not currently track Orion CEV costs in a way that allows the deter- 
mination of the cost of the Launch Abort System and other components. NASA is 
currently working with the Orion Prime Contractor on a contract modification that 
will, among other things, modify the Work Breakdown Structure (WBS) to allow col- 
lection of costs by Service Module, Crew Module and Launch Abort System. This 
work will be complete in the early spring 2007 to support the activities for the FY 
2009 budget cycle. 

Mr. Hall. Now, you are going to hear a lot from us about safety 
from this point forward, and I think you expect that, and I think 
you encourage it. And I do, once again, feel good with you where 
you are, and thank you for you service to this committee, to this 
Congress, and to this country. And I yield back. 

Dr. Horowitz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Ehlers. 

Performance Margin 

Mr. Ehlers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all in response 
to the question asked by Mr. Rohrabacher asked a bit earlier, I 
have a different perspective, but for the same question, basically. 

And I think a basic problem, Mr. Rohrabacher, is it is usual story 
of Congress wanting more than it is willing to pay for. And I think 
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we have given NASA — put them in a horrible vise, saying yes, we 
want to finish the Space Station. Yes, we want to keep the Shuttle 
fiying. Yes, we want the CEV. And we don’t want you to cut any- 
thing else. But in fact, they can’t do that. So we see Aeronautics 
being cut at a very crucial time when our air traffic control system, 
badly, over the next decade, is going to need huge revamping. The 
FAA simply cannot do it themselves; they were depending on 
NASA. 

And so that leaves us an unresolved issue. In addition, the lack 
of funding for the many science experiments we can do, the various 
robotic devices, which as you know, cost much less than human 
space exploration, this is not a criticism of you. Dr. Horowitz. It is 
a criticism of Congress for having a bigger wish list than their 
pocketbook. But I think that is left you in a bit of a conundrum. 
But I am concerned; I still remember the X-33. 

I made a trip to California on behalf of the Committee. Several 
of the Members here were along. I came home from that trip con- 
vinced it would never work. I talked to people about it. The project 
went on. Finally it was killed. I think your final net investment 
and loss was between $2 and $3 billion. I am very worried about 
making these great predictions on the basis of something that you 
are not very far along. And I realize that you are using a tried and 
true method, but there are still problems when you put it together, 
when you add an extra stage to the Ares I rocket, et cetera. 

One concern I have is it is my understanding — and I may be 
wrong. If so, I would be delighted to be corrected. My under- 
standing is that you want a performance margin between the 
weight of the rocket and its thrust, about an excess thrust of 20 
percent for normal rockets and 30 percent for Human-Rated Rock- 
et. Is that correct, or is there a different performance margin that 
you are current planning to achieve with the Orion plus the Ares 
rocket? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, thank you for that question. I also went out 
to California and visited the X-33 and had the very same feelings. 
It was trying to violate the laws of physics, and that is expensive. 

Mr. Ehlers. Well, that was interesting, and I got into an argu- 
ment with the engineers there, and they just kept insisting I just 
didn’t understand. 

Dr. Horowitz. I got the same response. 

Mr. Ehlers. And I asked them for a response in writing so they 
could take time to clarify it for a poor, ignorant physicist, and the 
letter made no sense either. 

Dr. Horowitz. And I was a poor, ignorant aerospace engineer, 
and they treated me the same way. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Ehlers, just for the record, there was an 
alternative to that project in the DC-X, which was supposed to be 
manufactured in my district, and the last administration chose the 
riskier proposition instead, let me note. 

Mr. Ehlers. At any rate, back to the performance margin. 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. Let me discuss a little bit about perform- 
ance margin. And I appreciate that question. 

The way we treat performance margin is several ways. The 
launch vehicle itself has margins, so we will ask the vehicle to lift, 
say, 50,000 to a certain orbit. The project manager for the launch 
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vehicle is keeping performance margin for his launch vehicle, so 
the vehicle may be able to lift 50,000 pounds, and his margin is on 
the order of about 15 percent or so for the launch vehicle. We also 
have margin that the CEV project manager has to hold on his side 
in case his vehicle gets large, also. 

The integrated margin, right now, is for the total Moon mission, 
not just the low Earth orbit. We have huge margins to get to low 
Earth orbit. But to be able to carry up to the lunar mission, ap- 
proaching 20/20 at this point, we have about 25 percent perform- 
ance margin on the amount of lift this vehicle can provide. And the 
very first test we did of the first engine component showed that it 
is exceeding its performance spec, but we are still going to keep the 
margin because you don’t know where else you are going to need 
that margin. 

Margin is very important in a program like this, and that is why 
you don’t want to over promise and say you only have one percent 
of weight margin or something. That is not realistic in this pro- 
gram. We do have sufficient margins for working on the program. 

Mr. Ehlers. Let me just tell you my concern on this because I 
have seen this with project after project including experiments I 
have worked on. 

Dr. Horowitz. Right. 

Mr. Ehlers. You are going to want to do more things: you are 
going to want to have more in the launch vehicle. If you can in- 
crease the margin on your propulsion system, then you start losing 
margin as you lose more goodies, perhaps an escape mechanism, to 
the capsule. I just feel very nervous about the margin you are 
using because I feel that is what might disappear as you go thor- 
ough the project and get lessened. 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, sir, thank you. As I said, again, we guard 
the margins very closely. 

One of the nice things, for example, on the first stage, we have 
already fired that engine. We know what it can do; so therefore, 
you have margin on a piece of equipment you already — so there is 
no much risk you are not — that you are not going got meet your 
performance spec even though you have the extra margin. One of 
the things that will eat your margin is if you change your require- 
ments. It comes back to the overall 

Mr. Ehlers. That is what I am talking about. You are going to 
want more payload because you are going to think of extra things 
you are going to have to have for safety or other reasons. 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. And since we have already included the 
escape system, the key thing that I have to do is maintain stability 
for the program by not letting excess requirements creep in from 
the top to ask the program to do more than the have the margin 
to protect. It is absolutely critical. 

Mr. Ehlers. Actually, I think they will probably creep in the bot- 
tom as well. 

Dr. Horowitz. I shall work on that, too, sir. 

Ares Rocket Development 

Mr. Ehlers. Just one last question: do you think that adding a 
fifth stage to the Ares rocket is a straightforward type of thing or 
do you anticipate some potential problems there? 
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Dr. Horowitz. Sir, thanks, I appreciate that question. I believe 
you are referring to the fifth segment on the first stage. 

Mr. Ehlers. Yes, right. 

Dr. Horowitz. The five-segment rocket booster was originally de- 
signed for the Shuttle program years ago. It actually was devel- 
oped, and a five-segment version of the motor was tested in Octo- 
ber of 2003. So it is already been fired and tested, and even using 
components that were still the old four-segment components that 
weren’t upgraded, they still had plenty of margin to fire the motor 
and run it safely. So we believe that the risk to developing the five- 
segment is very low because we have already fired a full-scale 
motor. 

Mr. Ehlers. And what propellants are you talking about using? 
I understand you are not 

Dr. Horowitz. We looked at that HT-type propellants and the P- 
ban, and for safety and manufacturability and cost, we stayed with 
the P-ban. If for some reason, you wanted to go to a higher per- 
formance motor, you could go to a higher performance propellant, 
but in the overall trade for the cost-effectiveness and the perform- 
ance requirement and the manufacturability and the safety, we 
stayed with the P-ban, which is what we currently have in the 
Shuttle solid rocket motor. 

Mr. Ehlers. Okay, I have a multitude of other questions, but I 
have had more than enough time. 

Mr. Calvert. Okay. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Akin, you are 
recognized. 


Payload Capacity 

Mr. Akin. Thank you. I apologize for coming in a little bit late, 
so I don’t know if I may be asking something that has already been 
asked. You are talking about going with the smaller model than 
you have there, and that is 100 percent solid fuel type approach, 
right? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, the model that you see in front of you, the 
first stage is solid rocket propellant. 

Mr. Akin. Okay. 

Dr. Horowitz. The second stage is LOX hydrogen. 

Mr. Akin. Okay. But you are not using your hydrogen and oxy- 
gen until you get further up? 

Dr. Horowitz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Akin. And you are using, what was it? Ammonium per- 
chlorate? Or aluminum or something? 

Dr. Horowitz. That is the basic constituent of the solid rocket 
propellant. 

Mr. Akin. Right. Yes. 

Dr. Horowitz. It is the same one we use in the Shuttle today. 

Mr. Akin. Right. 

Dr. Horowitz. It is referred to as a P-ban propellant. 

Mr. Akin. Now, does that mean that you are taking less payload 
on that first than what you are taking currently, or how does the 
actual size of these, scale-wise 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, to relate it, I can relate it to the Space Shut- 
tle, if that is what you would like. 

Mr. Akin. Yes. 
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Dr. Horowitz. The payload being the Space Shuttle will bring up 
about 30 to 40,000, but it also brings up 200,000-pound Space 
Shuttle. 

Mr. Akin. Yes. 

Dr. Horowitz. This launch vehicle, which is a solid rocket boost- 
er, at its second stage, can lift about 50,000 pounds to orbit, which 
is more than the payload being the Space Shuttle. To be able to go 
to the Moon, the large vehicle that you see to your left, my right, 
that vehicle could lift about 260-, 270,000 to orbit, about 125 metric 
tons, which is more than the Saturn 5 could lift to orbit. 

Mr. Akin. I am not that fast with the numbers. Compared to 
what we are lifting when we put a Shuttle up right now, the small- 
er model that you have, will that lift that amount or not? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, that will lift more payload than the Space 
Shuttle can lift in its payload bay today. 

Mr. Akin. Right today? Then the bigger one is going to be quite 
a number of times more? 

Dr. Horowitz. It is going to be approximately five times that 
much payload capacity. 

Mr. Akin. Five times more, okay. And the cost estimates and all, 
you have got that reasonably within projecting/including inflation 
and all in numbers, and you still think you are 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. We do. We do the standard. We include 
the stationary, and we include all costs, full costs accounting for all 
of the NASA workforce and all of the infrastructure and all of the 
development costs and all of the operations costs. 

Mr. Akin. I guess one last thing. I think I have still got another 
nickel in the meter here time-wise. What is going to be the purpose 
of these vehicles? Is it mostly just getting payload up into orbit or 
are you staring to push more forward than that and does that 
change the design of what you are doing? Or mostly are we just 
trying to put mass up to where we can start using it? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, thanks for that question. That is the basic job 
of the launch vehicle, to get you to orbit. These vehicles were de- 
signed to get us to the Moon and then on to Mars, so the first vehi- 
cle is optimized to get the crew to lower Earth orbit. The large ve- 
hicle brings up all of the parts and pieces you need to, for example, 
bring a lander and extra fuel to get you to the Moon or to bring 
up the major parts you need when you eventually go to Mars some 
day. 

Mr. Akin. We use a jet-type technology to move the vehicle 
through space. Are we still using that? Would that be a hydrogen/ 
oxygen type thing? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, we have several different types of engines. 
The propulsion system that will propel you to the Moon, the engine 
we will use is the same engine we will use on the second stage, so 
we will use the same engine on the large vehicle, which is an oxy- 
gen and hydrogen rocket engine that will propel the whole stack 
to the Moon. We also have some other fuels that we use for 
storability for long-term storage on the Moon or on the way to 
Mars. 

Mr. Akin. I see, and basically the oxygen/hydrogen, weight-wise, 
gives you more performance than the solid does? 
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Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. The most efficient chemical propellant is 
oxygen and hydrogen. The reason we don’t use it on the lower 
stages as much is it is not as much thrust even though it is more 
fuel efficient. As you get further from the earth, you want a more 
efficient fuel. 

Mr. Akin. I got it. So there are benefits of hoth, depending where 
you are using it. 

Dr. Horowitz. Absolutely. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Udall. 

More on GAO’s Response to NASA Changes 

Mr. Udall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Li, NASA — and Dr. 
Horowitz, I tell you, I want to give you a chance to reply as well. 
NASA asserts that implementing GAO’s acquisition approach 
would delay the delivery of the CEV and increase costs. Do you 
agree or disagree and why? 

Mr. Ll. I think this goes back to our initial point. I think NASA 
chose to interpret our recommendation as necessarily taking two 
vendors and continuing with two. That is one way in which you can 
meet our recommendation. Now, obviously, if you have two ven- 
dors, it is going to cost more. But I, again, going back to my anal- 
ogy of what my youth is with automobiles. The logo was pay me 
now or pay me later, and I think in this particular case, having 
more knowledge would have reduced those costs in the future 
years. 

Now, there are other options that NASA could have taken. They 
took one which they decided to make options Schedule B and 
Schedule C. But I still believe that they went further than we 
would have liked; they would have been better served to only go 
through what we call preliminary design review. So from that per- 
spective, it is very difficult to say whether or not those costs would 
be greater. 

In terms of schedule, again, it goes back to that issue of are you 
going to have problems. I think that past history has shown, and 
with our experience looking at many DOD programs, the fact of the 
matter is if you don’t have that knowledge, that is going to come 
back to bite you later on. 

Mr. Udall. Thank you. I am not sure Dr. Horowitz used Fram 
on this car. You remodeled it and you reengineered it. You are free 
to respond to the questions, but I also want to throw another one 
at you, which is can you provide your best quantitative estimates 
of the size of the delay and cost estimates if, in fact, the assertion 
you make is — were to hold fast? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, sir, thanks for allowing me to respond to 
that question. The first issue that Mr. Li brings up was actually, 
in my opinion, was just a failure to communicate. You can see 
there was some misunderstanding of our interpretation of his re- 
port, and that is why it was important for us to sit down and get 
together and we did make some modifications, like he pointed out. 
We added the options B and C. 

The important thing for us is as we went through the design 
analysis cycles, a couple of things were happening. We had two 
contractor teams on board in a competitive environment, and that 
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is always good to have competition to keep costs down. What we 
ran into was the designs had converged to the point that there was 
no new knowledge in the designs. We had got to the point that we 
weren’t learning very much more about the designs, and in fact, be- 
cause of the competitive enviroment, we couldn’t even discuss 
things with our contractor team. 

There are only so many rocket scientists in this country, and 
they exist in a couple of big companies and NASA, so we wanted 
to get the team formed as soon as possible to help us work through 
all of the final design to get us to the preliminary design review 
which doesn’t occur until 2008. So we wanted to get the contractor 
team on board in order to do that. Now, if we kept one contractor 
on and didn’t award them the contract to go past the preliminary 
design review, then I would have been negotiating a contract in a 
noncompetitive environment, which I don’t believe would have been 
in the best interest of the government. So those are the factors in 
our strategy of whom we approached this problem. 

Mr. Udall. Are you in a position to answer further, perhaps for 
the record, my questions about a quantitative estimate of the size 
and the delay and the cost estimates that might be a part of it? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, I don’t have the exact — I can take that for the 
record and get back to you 

[The information follows:] 

In May 2005, the Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) was initiated 
with one of its tasks to provide a complete assessment of the top-level Orion CEV 
requirements. As a result of ESAS, the architecture and the top level requirements 
for the Orion CEV were chosen, and made part of the Phase 2 competition. At that 
point, NASA saw no benefit of keeping two prime contractors through Preliminary 
Design Review (PDR) at an estimated cost of $1 billion each (as in a spiral ap- 
proach). Rather, NASA saw a better return of its investment in competitively 
issuing two Phase 1 Orion CEV Prime Contracts for conceptual design and trade 
studies against the ESAS architecture for an estimated cost of $46 million each. 

Mr. Udall. You will take that for the record. 

Mr. Li. Mr. Udall, when we, specifically, asked NASA to be able 
to quantify that, they told us that they did not do that analysis; 
so therefore, I do not feel confident that they could have made that 
particular assertion. 

Mr. Udall. Do you think we ought to ask them to make that as- 
sertion? 

Mr. Li. Well, I think it is water over the dam at this point in 
time, but my point is that in order to make an assertion of delays 
and of extra costs, those should come from analysis, and I don’t be- 
lieve that that analysis was done. 

Mr. Udall. Perhaps the Committee ought to take that under re- 
view ourselves, and we may want to ask that NASA actually com- 
plete those analyses for us, but that is another day, another story 
at some point. 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Udall. If I could, just for the record — I see my time is about 
to expire, and I could get another from Mr. Akin, perhaps — but I 
am curious why you decided to fundamentally change your acquisi- 
tion approach, that is, for the CEV after doing a spiral development 
approach for the first year-and-a-half. And what was wrong with 
the original acquisition approach? 

[The information follows:] 
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NASA changed its acquisition approach from the previous “spiral development” 
approach to reduce technical, cost, and schedule risk. Spiral development is a proc- 
ess to achieve a desired capability where the end-state requirements are not known 
at program initiation. Spiral development was based on an undefined transportation 
architecture. Subsequent comprehensive requirements definition and independent 
assessments defined an architecture and showed that a continued spiral approach 
would no longer fit, as it would increase cost, schedule, and technical risk. NASA 
made a decision to spend its resources in developing its exploration transportation 
end-state requirements and architecture for Exploration through a number of par- 
allel efforts for the formulation phase of the Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV) 
project. The NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155) also directed NASA to 
pursue a Shuttle-derived transportation system to support a sustained human pres- 
ence on the Moon and ability to support future destinations. This approach was also 
the one chosen through doing trade studies. 

In May 2005, the Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) was initiated 
with one of its tasks to provide a complete assessment of the top-level Orion CEV 
requirements. As a result of ESAS, the architecture and the top level requirements 
for the Orion CEV were chosen, and made part of the Phase 2 competition. At that 
point, NASA saw no benefit of keeping two prime contractors through Preliminary 
Design Review (PDR) at an estimated cost of $1 billion each (as in a spiral ap- 
proach). Rather, NASA saw a better return of its investment in competitively 
issuing two Phase 1 Orion CEV Prime Contracts for conceptual design and trade 
studies against the ESAS architecture for an estimated cost of $46 million each. 

Additionally, NASA established an intra-agency Orion CEV Smart Buyer team 
which performed trade studies and design analysis that was used by the Orion CEV 
Project Office to understand and verify the appropriateness of the requirements in- 
corporated into the Orion CEV Phase 2 solicitation and evaluation of proposals. 
With knowledge gained from ESAS, the Smart Buyer team, and Orion CEV Phase 
1 contracts, NASA was in a position to “down select” to a single Prime contractor 
and initiate the Design, Development, and Test and Evaluation (DDT&E) contract 
for the Orion CEV in order to baseline an industry approach and commitment to 
meet the desired outcomes of the Orion CEV project. This new acquisition approach 
provides NASA with the capability to shorten the gap in human space flight capa- 
bility with the retirement of the Space Shuttle in 2010. The original “spiral develop- 
ment” acquisition approach contained significant risk that this nation would not 
have a human space flight capability by 2014 with a higher development cost of 
close to $1 billion. 

And maybe, Mr. Li, you could comment later for the record as 
well. Do you have any view regarding the relative merits of those 
two approaches? And when I say for the record, I don’t know if 
maybe the Chairman wants to cut me off and you could do it writ- 
ing later or whether he is willing to have you do it here, now. 

Dr. Horowitz. Certainly. 

More on Integration Challenges 

Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. Also, just for the record. 
Dr. Horowitz, the capsule, itself, would that capsule be capable to 
have interaction with the Space Station if necessary? 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir, absolutely. The capsule can dock with ve- 
hicle that has a compatible docking station, so it can go to the 
Space Station. 

Mr. Calvert. Let us talk about what the long pole on the tent 
is in this whole program. You know, moving this thing along, even 
though we are using existing technology, obviously, it is a complex 
engineering problem. If you had to take one element to this that 
you consider the long pole in the ten, what would it be? 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, right now, the long pole the critical path, 
would be the J-2X engine on the second stage; it is leading the 
pack. 

Mr. Calvert. And why is that the case? 
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Dr. Horowitz. The J-2X engine, while the engine is a derivate 
of the J-2 that flew in the Apollo mission, we have to redo the tool- 
ing and the manufacturing and bring the engine up to today’s 
standards. The lead time for components, for example, valves, if 
you want to order just abilitative metal to make these cryogenic 
valves, there is at least a three-year lead time on some of those 
components, so the development and the amount of testing to get 
it to our standards make that engine unavailable until 2012. 

Mr. Calvert. Is there any way that that can work out any 
quicker than the 2012 timeline or is that a conservative estimate? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, sir, we will have engines in the test stand 
before 2012, but just because of the amount of testing and the lead 
time on articles, you could put a lot of money in and accelerate the 
program a few months, but there is no way to accelerate that en- 
gine, say, one or two years earlier just because of the lead time re- 
quired and the testing required to get it up to the standards we 
want. 

Mr. Calvert. Mr. Li, what would you identify from your perspec- 
tive? 

Mr. Li. From my perspective, obviously. Dr. Horowitz has a lot 
more of the technical knowledge of the design. You know, NASA is 
designing them. From my perspective, from a management per- 
spective, I am the most worried about them succumbing to, per- 
haps, of both money and time, and maybe bypassing and short- 
changing what I would consider to be some basic, sound systems 
engineering practicing, and that is making sure that you do the 
testing, making sure that there are certain reviews that are done. 

In preparation for this hearing, I was going through some of my 
old papers of some of the things that have occurred at NASA, and 
I recollect things such as the unfortunate occurrence with Mars 
Polar Lander where, in that particular case, where because of the 
desire to cut costs, they did not do a full-up test, and as a result, 
there are some issues associated with spurious signals that made 
the spacecraft think that it was closer than what it was and it 
crashed. I think that that is, to me, the thing that I worry about 
the most, is allowing those pressures to make one to make some 
decision from a systems-engineering perspective and short-change 
them. 


More on International Competition 

Mr. Calvert. And we hope that that would not occur, but on one 
hand, if I look back on history, back when John F. Kennedy first 
made his speech that we will go to the Moon, and from the time 
that we had that speech to the time that we went to the Moon, it 
was probably less time than we are talking about between now and 
the launch in 2014, and this was something that was done a long 
time ago. Many people in the audience weren’t even alive at the 
time. And in this country, some comments I hear when I go around 
the country, been there, done that. Why are we doing it again? And 
it is interesting that we forgot how. We cannot do that today. We 
do not have the technology today to do that kind of endeavor, and 
now we are striving to move back forward again. And unlike 1969, 
we are looking in the rearview mirror, and we have other people 
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right on our tailpipe, using the car analogy again. Mr. Rohr- 
abacher? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, I think that in 1969, if you remember, 
we did have a race with the Russians at that time, and we were 
looking in the rearview mirror. And luckily for the Chinese, we 
have 

Mr. Calvert. They weren’t going to the Moon, though. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And lucHly for the Chinese, we have diverted 
enough technology to them over the last ten years in order to pro- 
vide them excellent missile and rocket and technology so they are 
in our rearview mirror. Let us make sure, I would hope, as our 
NASA director visits the Chinese — as he is, I believe, right now, as 
I speak — I hope that he remember the last time we tried to cooper- 
ate with the Chinese. It wasn’t to our benefit. In terms — I re- 
minded Mr. Ehlers that the X-33 program that he was talking 
about that Mr. Horowitz and I talked about in my office the other 
day, that program spent, I think, $1 billion-and-a-half dollars, and 
that was, interestingly enough, being built by the same company 
that has been given the contract for this project. Let us hope that 
that is not repeated, and we are going to watch that very closely. 

More CEV Budget Concerns 

I agree with Mr. Ehlers that, certainly, robotics is a cheaper 
method than building things that are capable of human space 
flight. But I understand, Mr. Horowitz, and you may correct me if 
I am wrong, that this overall project will include the use of robot- 
ics, and is designed to actually use robotics to facilitate some of the 
missions that we are going to then end up putting men, or should 
I say human beings, after the robots have led the way. That, itself, 
is, I am sure, cost-saving a certain amount of money because of the 
expense of taking care of contingencies. 

I want to compliment NASA and Mike Griffin for the concept of 
using technology that is already tested and proven for significant 
parts of this new project, because as you say, that in it self has 
saved an enormous amount of money and time because you know 
there are large numbers of parts of these projects that work be- 
cause they have already worked. Integrating them has not been 
tested yet, and that is part of it. 

So I think Mr. Chairman, we should be recognizing this stren- 
uous effort to try to us that as a means of keeping down costs. But 
still, with all of that said, the cost does seem to be rather high, so 
I do not understand why it costs so much, especially if you have 
so many parts that have been already used and tested, why it costs 
$31 billion to get to the point where we are going to have one of 
those rockets. Thirty-one billion dollars is a lot of money, and here, 
just to get to that point, to get that rocket launched, it is $31 bil- 
lion, is it not? That is as of today. That is if all of Mr. Li’s fears 
don’t come true, and the costs don’t go up after that. 

Dr. Horowitz. Sir, if you like, I will take that question, and the 
$31 billion number that you mentioned in the integrated cost for 
all of exploration through our budget run-out. That includes all of 
the robotics 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, but that is not just that 

Dr. Horowitz. That is not just this, sir 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. I am glad I asked that question. 

Dr. Horowitz. I am sorry. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. How much is it just for that rocket? 

Dr. Horowitz. Well, I can, like I said, I will take that for the 
record. I can get you a breakdown of every component that we have 
and the cost estimation of every single component and where the 
money is being spent. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. No, I just want to know basically. I don’t 
need every component. 

Dr. Horowitz. Right. 

[The information follows:] 

Launch vehicle costs for the Ares I Crew Launch Vehicle through the first human 
launch, currently projected late in FY 2014, are approximately $10.8 billion. This 
number excludes the Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle, mission and ground oper- 
ations and facility modifications, and program integration and other program-level 
costs. Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle project costs through first human flight are 
about $10.3 billion. Therefore, combined Ares I and Orion project costs through first 
human launch are about $21.1 billion. If related required programmatic and non- 
flight hardware costs are included in the estimate, it will cost about $33.5 billion 
to get to the point of first human launch projected in 2014. 

All of these numbers include reserves, but exclude Corporate G&A. These num- 
bers include estimates for FYs 2012, 2013, and 2014, which lie beyond the budget 
horizon. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. When that rocket is launched, I want to 
know how much it is going to cost to get us from here to there. Is 
it $5 billion? Is it $10? I am glad you just straightened out the $31 
billion number for me. That is what these hearings are all about. 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. And we will break it down any way you 
like. If you would like just the integrated stack, I can get you that 
cost or the launch cost to launch it or the total infrastructure. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. When we launch that first rocket, how much 
does it cost? That is what we want to know, how are we going to 
get from here to there. That will be very helpful. 

Dr. Horowitz. I will be more than happy to bring those numbers 
to you. 


More Integration Challenges 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, thank you very much, and I want to 
thank Chairman Boehlert, and of course. Chairman Calvert for 
their leadership, and I am looking forward to working with you and 
following this project to make sure — Remember this: we are facing 
$3 billion right down the toilet because they based it on that sys- 
tem and taking, building, spending the money before they had a 
piece of technology that worked, and then it never did work. And 
you are telling us that that is not going to happen in this program 
because everything works. Is that right? 

Dr. Horowitz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay, is that your reading, Mr. Li? 

Mr. Li. I still think I disagree somewhat, and I still think there 
are some technologies that are being developed. The landing sys- 
tem, it is my understanding, is still something that has not reached 
the technology readiness level that they would like at this point in 
time, so I still think there is some issue there. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So you have got some worries. We are going 
to follow this. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Calvert. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Udall, do you have any 
additional questions? 


More Budget Concerns 

Mr. Udall. I don’t know if you want to give me a third chance 
here, Mr. Chairman. 

One question, for the record, Mr. Li. I know we have talked quite 
a bit about whether you are being too conservative and not ade- 
quately accounting for the CEV and the CLV program’s use of ex- 
isting technology in their designs, which NASA says considerably 
reduces the risk. But what you know now of NASA’s approach, do 
you accept NASA’s assessment of these risks, and if now, why not. 
And I know you have talked of this quite a bit during the hearing, 
but if I could get it on the record. 

Mr. Li. Well, again, I understand that there are a lot of compo- 
nents that have been used before. But as NASA will say them- 
selves, we are talking about new processes. It is new technology. 
It would be foolish to take technology that was used on the Apollo 
and put it in this particular vehicle. We are talking about smaller 
things that probably do the same things; but however, when you 
shrink things into a smaller size, that is when you run the risk of 
having some problems. So yes, I understand functionally that there 
are some things that we have proven when you bring it down to 
form, fit and function, that is when I worry. 

Mr. Udall. Thank you. If you have other thoughts as the weeks 
unfold, we would appreciate any additional comments in the 
record. Again, thanks to the witnesses. 

Mr. Calvert. Well, if we have no further questions, we are 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Could I add one thing for the record, Mr. 
Chairman? And that is Mr. Li, over the years, has been a tremen- 
dous source of information and guidance for this, and we thank you 
very much, Mr. Li, for that. 

Mr. Calvert. We thank you for your service. Thank you very 
much. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:53 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions 

Responses by Scott J. Horowitz, Associate Administrator, Exploration Systems Mis- 
sion Directorate, National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 

Questions submitted by Chairman Sherwood L. Boehlert 

Ql. During your testimony, you identified “systems integration” as a difficult part 
of Orion and Ares development. Are there particular areas that you can already 
identify as potentially problematic? 'Where might problems arise and when 
might those become apparent? 

Al. NASA recognizes that systems integration will be critical to the success of 
Orion and Ares development. To help deal with the challenge, the Orion and Ares 
projects are structured based upon the formal NASA Procedural Requirements 
(NPR) of NPR 7120.5 (Program and Project Management Processes and Require- 
ments) and NPR 7123.1 (Systems Engineering Procedural Requirements). These 
Agency technical procedures provide best practice guidance, including systems engi- 
neering, for all programs and projects to adhere to. NPR 7123 requires each pro- 
gram to maintain an approved System Engineering Management Plan (SEMP) to 
control the life cycle technical management process. The Constellation Program 
SEMP establishes the approaches for integrating and organizing People, Products/ 
Orion/Ares, and Processes for successfully achieving the requirements. 

There are no known problematic systems engineering areas at this time. The Con- 
stellation Program has established and is executing a rigorous Risk Management 
process to identify, control, and mitigate risks at the earliest time possible. This 
Risk Management process is being used effectively by the Program on Orion and 
Ares development and integration efforts in the areas such as design, analysis, re- 
quirements, test & verification (T&V), and manufacturing. This Risk Management 
process identified two early development risks: performance of the integrated 
Launch Abort System and Command Module, and performance of the integrated 
CEV and CLV during ascent. These risk concerns are expected to decrease over time 
because they were identified early, and risk mitigation plans will be implemented 
to reduce these risks. 

Systems integration for a program of this caliber is challenging. To counter and 
manage any unexpected integration related challenges, the program is using the for- 
mal processes and procedures required by NPR 7120.5 and NPR 7123. As such, a 
challenge could become apparent during vigorous T&V, which is being designed by 
the Program to capture and resolve any unexpected development or integration re- 
lated challenges at the earliest. For example, the Flight Test Strategy calls for early 
T&V of progressively mature test article configurations leading to the first planned 
flight test in 2009. Any challenges that arise during the T&V will be resolved before 
they become apparent risks to the overall success of Orion, Ares and the Constella- 
tion program. 

Q2. What are the most likely additional design changes that could be made to Orion 
in the future, and could they be absorbed in current budget estimates? 

A2. Orion is currently in the formulation stage of the project. The specific details 
of the design will continue to mature until the design is finalized at the Critical De- 
sign Review (CDR). However, a number of major design areas have already been 
established, and, therefore, budget risk of future changes is low. Consequently, not- 
withstanding the maturity of the design, NASA currently believes that it has the 
budget to develop Orion. 

Q3. How many technology and cost threats are currently being carried by Orion? The 
Ares I upper-stage? The Ares I first stage? NASA’s notification to Congress on 
its intent to begin development of Orion states that NASA has identified no 
“areas in the CE'V [Crew Exploration "Vehicle] concept where the technology is 
immature.” Would you assess the Ares vehicle similarly? Does this assessment 
suggest that the current technology and cost risks are very unlikely to occur? 

A3. The Ares I has minimal technology development activities due to the extensive 
use of heritage hardware. However, there are certain components of the Upper 
Stage that may require advanced development, such as the Reaction Control System 
(RCS) thrusters. Thrust Vector Control (TVC) systems, and various main propulsion 
system (MPS) components. All are within acceptable technology readiness levels to 
be inserted into the project without risk. 

Cost threats associated with Ares I exist due to the transition between the Shuttle 
Program close-out and Constellation Program ramp-up. Although synergy between 
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the Shuttle program and Ares I helps the transition, it also presents a challenge. 
Budgets and schedules tend to be contingent on each other. The challenge comes 
as Orion ramps up and Shuttle is still operating at full strength in support of mis- 
sions to ISS. Even with the best of transition planning, there may be issues related 
to Shuttle program close-out activities that may impact Ares I development activi- 
ties. 

The Orion vehicle relies on proven technologies for its design implementation. 
However, there are two areas where NASA felt that it was appropriate to begin 
early advanced development work prior to the award of the Prime contract. These 
areas are the Thermal Protection System and the Landing System. As a part of this 
development work, NASA has performed analysis and testing on materials and sub- 
system components for these two systems. 

Orion is subject to the cost risks associated with the normal unknowns of any de- 
velopment project. However, NASA has put management tools in place to identify 
and address those risks. 

Q4. How many “end item” milestone awards are included in each schedule of the 
Orion contract and what is the approximate value of those awards'? 

A4. The base contract contains nine milestone periods where the contractor may re- 
ceive award fee payments. The maximum fee available varies, depending on the 
milestone, and generally the later milestones have larger fee amounts. The first 
evaluation period ends at the Systems Design Review (SDR), and the meiximum fee 
amount for this period is $19,438,745. The largest maximum fee amount is 
$149,515,277 for the period ending with the delivery of the first flight vehicle. [It 
should be noted that all fee’s considered a provisional payment. The final award fee 
amount will be made based on the contractor’s performance over the entire period 
of performance.] 

An “End Item” award fee contract is being used in the Orion contract in order 
to measure the true quality of contractor performance at the end of the contract. 
Therefore, the total contract award fee pool is available and the contractor’s total 
performance is evaluated against the award fee plan to determine total earned 
award fee. In addition to the final evaluation, interim evaluations are done to mon- 
itor performance prior to contract completion in order to provide feedback to the con- 
tractor on the Government’s assessment of the quality of the contractor’s perform- 
ance, and to establish the basis for making interim award fee payments. These in- 
terim award fee assessments are done at key milestone periods in the contract. 
Therefore all fee paid during the contract are considered interim payments. A final 
award fee determination will be made, based on the contractor’s performance over 
the entire contract, which will determine the award fee amount earned by the con- 
tractor for the contract. 

Q5. Given that the Ares I is also in the very early stages of development, how can 
NASA be confident that the rocket will perform well enough to support the cur- 
rent design of Orion? In your testimony, you said that the program carried 
roughly 25 percent margin, combining the vehicle performance and payload 
mass margins for a lunar mission. Specifically, you said: 

The launch vehicle itself has margins, so we will ask the vehicle to lift, say 
50,000 pounds to a certain orbit. The project manager for the launch vehicle is 
keeping performance margin for his launch vehicle, so the vehicle may be able 
to lift 55,000 pounds, and his margin is on the order of about 15 percent or so 
for the launch vehicle. We also have margin that the CEV project manager has 
to hold on his side in case his vehicle gets larger, also. The integrated margin, 
right now, for the total moon mission, not just the low-Earth orbit. We have huge 
margins to get to low-Earth orbit. But to be able to carry up to the lunar mis- 
sion, approaching 2020 at this point, we have about 25 percent performance 
margin on the amount of lift this vehicle can provide. 

What is the individual margin for Ares performance and Orion mass for a lunar 
mission? Furthermore, what is the current level of performance margin for Ares 
I to deliver Orion to an orbit equivalent to that of the International Space Sta- 
tion? What mass margin is currently held by Orion for an ISS rendezvous mis- 
sion? How do these margins compare to margins held by previous launch vehicle 
designs? 

A5. Performance margin is the usable performance capability reserved to protect 
mission injection conditions. The Ares I design team is using validated engineering 
tools that are used to set the allocations to the elements for initial planning. These 
tools are anchored in historical ‘as flown’ capabilities and tend to envelope loads and 
weights. The Ares I Project currently has 15 percent margin reserved for uncertain- 
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ties in nominal vehicle parameters or their dispersions and this margin is used to 
protect vehicle capability requirements for modifications or a new design. This mar- 
gin will be maintained to minimize the risk of failure to deliver Orion to its required 
orbit, either ISS or for a lunar mission. 

The Orion project uses a historically based “schedule” to determine weight growth 
allowances for each subsystem. The weight growth allowance will vary depending 
on the historical risk of weight growth for each type of subsystem. The allowable 
weight growth will also reduce over time as the design matures. For the lunar mis- 
sion Orion is carr3ring approximately 15 percent weight growth allowance. In addi- 
tion, Orion has allocated another 10 percent margin that is carried as reserve. For 
Orion the lunar case is the most challenging from a weight growth perspective. 
Therefore, the margins for a potential mission to the Space Station are lower than 
those listed above for the lunar mission. 

Q6. In a letter responding to ^102 of the NASA Authorization Act of 2005, NASA 
stated that “a higher than expected CEV cost would simply delay CEV develop- 
ment or production. . Given that Orion and Ares I currently eonsume the 
bulk of Exploration funding and the current schedule supports operations no 
earlier than 2014, can NASA implement its go-as-you-can-afford-to-pay philos- 
ophy for the program while meeting the President’s deadline of a 2014 launch? 

A6. At its early formulation stage, the Constellation Program is certain to face “un- 
known unknowns” as we continue to refine requirements, develop advanced tech- 
nologies, and begin to integrate the various systems into an operational infrastruc- 
ture to enable long-term exploration of the Moon and Mars. When Constellation 
moves into the implementation phase, after Preliminary Design Review, currently 
scheduled for the spring of 2008, design, cost, and schedule baselines will be estab- 
lished, and Program performance will be measured against metrics established at 
the various key decision points throughout the life of the mission. It is at this junc- 
ture that NASA will provide Constellation project Life Cycle Cost commitments to 
Congress. 

Yet even before these baselines are established, the Constellation Program is op- 
erating under a “go-as-you-can-afford-to-pay” constraint; we are living within a set 
budget profile, and any growth beyond our capacity to perform trades, de-scope, or 
apply reserve will result in a slip to the baseline schedule. We are making every 
effort to avoid this through ag^essive use of management tools at all phases of the 
Program: defining and controlling requirements, generating realistic cost estimates 
early on (ESAS), employing a “smart buyer” approach to major acquisitions, and 
monitoring performance by means of a rigorous earned value system. Thus far, we 
have been successful in achieving critical milestones within our budget profile. 

Q7. When would a decision to exercise Options B and C need to be made to support 
operations in 2014 and beyond? At the time NASA decides to exercise these op- 
tions, will the Ares I launch vehicle have completed Preliminary Design Review? 
Will the Ares I have completed Critical Design Review? 

A7. The Orion CEV flight units necessary for the first human launch and the first 
cargo launch are developed under Schedule A. The current contract states that Op- 
tions B & C need to be exercised no later than July 2009. The Orion PDR is cur- 
rently scheduled for March 2008 and the CDR is currently scheduled for April 2009. 
The Ares I PDR is currently scheduled for April 2008 with CDR currently scheduled 
for September 2009. 

Q8. Has the Agency or its contractors identified the activities needed to support 
PDR? What post-PDR activities are currently being pursued by NASA or its con- 
tractors? What is the cost of these activities? 

A8. The Orion PDR is currently scheduled for April 2008. The costs of PDR will in- 
clude all expenses prior to this date — approximately $5.5 billion. In a major develop- 
ment program, approximately 15 percent of programmatic dollars would be con- 
sumed by PDR. A successful PDR will require completed design specifications, the 
identification and acquisition of long-lead items, manufacturing plans, and firm life 
cycle cost estimates, a methodical process that effectively brings the design to 30 
percent completion. The PDR will provide the basis for determining whether the 
baseline design is acceptable and if the process leading to Critical Design Review 
may proceed. 

Questions submitted by Representative Bart Gordon 

Ql. In the letter from Deputy Administrator Dale that non-concurred with GAO’s re- 
port, she stated that as part of the CEV contract competition that was just com- 
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pleted: “NASA will receive firm competitive prices from industry to complete de- 
velopment of the CEV. . .NASA will also establish not-to-exceed prices for pro- 
duction of required CEVs to support the current flight manifest through 2019.” 

Qla. Given NASA’s stated confidence in having firm pricing data, is NASA willing 
to accept a formal cost cap on the CEV program? If so, at what level would 
NASA propose the cost cap be set? 

Qlb. If not now, at what point in the CEV development program would NASA be 
willing to accept a formal cost cap? 

Ala, lb. Historically, cost caps have not proven effective in managing major NASA 
research and development (R&D) programs. Constraining the International Space 
Station (ISS) to $2.1 billion annually did little to control overall program costs. And 
while life cycle cost caps are regularly imposed on small, discrete projects (e.g.. Ex- 
plorer, Discovery) as part of the selection process, they are not easily adapted to 
major R&D efforts that extend far beyond the current budget horizon. In the case 
of large development programs such as Constellation, cost caps can be problematic 
as they depend on assumptions regarding outyear funding. The future priorities of 
the country are not known and can change over the life of the Constellation pro- 
gram. 

At its early formulation stage, the Constellation Program is certain to face “un- 
known unknowns” as we continue to refine requirements, develop advanced tech- 
nologies, and begin to integrate the various systems into an operational infrastruc- 
ture to enable long-term exploration of the Moon and Mars. When Constellation 
moves into the implementation phase, after Preliminary Design Review (PDR) in 
the spring of 2008, design, cost, and schedule baselines will be established, and Pro- 
gram performance will be measured against metrics established at the various key 
decision points throughout the life of the program. At this juncture, NASA will sub- 
mit Constellation project life cycle cost commitments to Congress. Under Section 103 
of the NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155), NASA is required to submit 
Major Program Annual Reports, the first of which shall include a Baseline Report 
that is to include an estimate of the life cycle cost for those programs. Under Section 
103, NASA is required to report changes to the Baseline Report — including life cycle 
cost estimates — as part of the annual budget request. NASA will notify the Com- 
mittee at other junctures, as necessary, if there are any adjustments to life cycle 
cost estimates. As such, NASA would advise against imposition of a formal statutory 
“cost cap” on CEV development. 

Q2a. In your testimony, you stated that you have only three things you can vary in 
the CEV program: cost, schedule, and performance. If there is cost growth in 
the CEV program, what specifically will be your approach to dealing with it? 

What changes in performance or program content would be feasible to make 
in order to contain cost growth? 

A2a. NASA is committed to the “go-as-you-can-afford-to-pay” approach. In this ap- 
proach, the implementation of capabilities can be delayed until the budget is avail- 
able. For example, the Orion CEV is being designed as a vehicle for the lunar mis- 
sion, and development of some capabilities for that mission can be delayed until 
needed. For example, the Guidance, Navigation, and Control GN&C software re- 
quired to get to lunar orbit and return is not necessary for the CEVs early flights. 

Q2b. Is there a date beyond which you would not slip the CEV schedule? If so, what 
is it? 

A2b. The NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155) endorses the President’s 
Vision for Space Exploration, which charged NASA to conduct the first manned mis- 
sion no later than 2014. 

Q2c. Is it possible to slip CEV schedule without increasing the life cycle cost of the 
CEV program? If so, how? 

A2c. Experience has shown that, if the completion of elements of major development 
programs is delayed significantly, the overall cost of a major development program 
will go up. 

Q3a. The GAO has pointed out that with respect to your budget plan, “. . .there are 
years when NASA does not have sufficient funding to implement the architec- 
ture. Some yearly shortfalls exceed $1 billion, while in other years the funding 
available exceeds needed resources.” In fact, NASA is proposing to “bank” 
funds in its CEV and CLV account in FY 2006 and FY 2007 in excess of what 
it could spend in those years, with the intent of trying to make those funds 
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available in later years when its planned funding is insufficient to meet the 
program’s needs. 

Why, only two years into the President’s multi-deeade Vision for Space Explo- 
ration (VSE), is NASA having to resort to such budgetary maneuvers to fund 
its implementation of the Exploration initiative^ 

A3a. The President called for an affordable and sustainable program of exploration. 
Reflecting that direction, our budget profile is relatively level, though the natural 
funding curve for a major development program, such as Constellation, is not flat. 
When NASA retires the Space Shuttle, additional funds will become available for 
Constellation, but that will not occur until 2010. Long-lead procurements and early 
design effort will ramp up prior to 2010. Therefore, as NASA has outlined for the 
Committee in correspondence and testimony, funding carryover for Constellation 
will allow us to meet those requirements in FY 2008 and FY 2009. 

Q3b. Why shouldn’t Congress insist that NASA only submit requests for funding 
that are consistent with the aetual Exploration program funding needs in a 
given fiscal year — especially given the eompeting demands for funds in other 
parts of NASA? Wouldn’t such an approach be more aligned to the way devel- 
opment programs historieally have been funded? 

A3b. One of the ways the ups and downs of development funding curves can be ac- 
commodated is by optimizing the use of two-year R&D funding, and phasing the 
program schedule to align with available funding. 

Q4. Why was it necessary to shift almost $7 billion into the Constellation program 
[whieh includes the CEV and CLV] for the years FY 2006 to FY 2010 eompared 
to what NASA had said would be needed over that period in last year’s budget 
request? 

Q4a. Did NASA underestimate the east of the CEV and CLV programs? 

Q4b. NASA has indieated that it will not be possible to launch an operational CEV 
until 2014 — which was the original goal — despite the additional funds that 
have been transferred into the program to “accelerate” it. Why is that? 

A4a, 4b. NASA did not underestimate the life cycle costs. Funding for Constellation 
Systems has been increased from the FY 2006 President’s Budget within overall Ex- 
ploration Systems Mission Directorate funding. This budget increase reflects the 
Agency’s position, based on the results of the ESAS, the President’s continuing com- 
mitment to the priorities identified in the Vision for Space Exploration, and the 
NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155). Increased funds are specifically 
identified for the Orion CEV and Ares I CLV in order to ensure their ability to 
launch humans no later than 2014, but as close to 2010 as possible. 

Increased funding for the CEV supported a better defined, lower-risk program 
with an earlier down-select to a single contractor for CEV design; a Preliminary De- 
sign Review in FY 2008; Critical Design Review in FY 2009; potential design 
verification tests in 2007 (to be determined after selection of a prime contractor); 
and initial tests of a Launch Abort System starting in FY 2009 (or sooner, depend- 
ing on available funding). 

Increased funding for the Ares I CLV supports early design work with Space 
Shuttle contractors to prepare the solid rocket boosters for use as the first stage of 
the Ares I CLV; development of a propulsion system for the upper stage of the Ares 
I CLV; and early design work to modify the Space Shuttle main engine (SSME) for 
use as an expendable engine on the future Ares V Cargo Launch Vehicle (CaLV). 

A plan was put in place early in 2006 to effectively accelerate development activi- 
ties by refocusing on developing Ares I hardware with greater extensibility to the 
Ares V system. Consistent with this new strategy, NASA made several launch vehi- 
cle architectural design adjustments such as changing the four-segment RSRM first 
stage to a five-segment RSRM first stage, and replacing the SSME upper stage en- 
gine with the J-2S-derived J-2X engine. These architectural changes reduced the 
number of distinct development cycles by capitalizing on design synergies between 
the Ares I and the Ares V: single upper stage development (J-2X) and increased 
first stage commonality between Ares I and Ares V. This will, in turn, reduce life 
cycle costs and major risks. 

Funding is also necessary to support initial design efforts to modify, or in some 
cases start from new, necessary ground systems to support the operational require- 
ments of the Ares I and Ares V. This includes potential changes to the launch infra- 
structure at Kennedy Space Center, as well as NASA’s ground-based and in-space 
communications infrastructure for space exploration missions. 
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Question submitted by Representative Ralph M. Hall 

Ql. What is the cost estimate for the major components of Orion: the Launch Abort 
System, Crew Module, Service Module, and inter-stagel 

Al. NASA does not currently track Orion CEV costs in a way that allows the deter- 
mination of the cost of the Launch Abort System and other components. NASA is 
currently working with the Orion Prime Contractor on a contract modification that 
will, among other things, modify the Work Breakdown Structure (WBS) to allow col- 
lection of costs by Service Module, Crew Module and Launch Abort System. This 
work will be complete in the early spring 2007 to support the activities for the FY 
2009 budget cycle. 

Question submitted by Representative Dana Rohrabacher 

Ql. Please provide NASA’s estimate for the total cost of the Orion and Ares I devel- 
opment programs through the test flights of Orion. 

Al. Launch vehicle costs for the Ares I Crew Launch Vehicle through the first 
human launch, currently projected late in FY 2014, are approximately $10.8 billion. 
This number excludes the Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle, mission and ground op- 
erations and facility modifications, and program integration and other program-level 
costs. Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle project costs through first human flight are 
about $10.3 billion. Therefore, combined Ares I and Orion project costs through first 
human launch are about $21.1 billion. If related required programmatic and non- 
flight hardware costs are included in the estimate, it will cost about $33.5 billion 
to get to the point of first human launch projected in 2014. 

All of these numbers include reserves, but exclude Corporate G&A. These num- 
bers include estimates for FYs 2012, 2013, and 2014, which lie beyond the budget 
horizon. 


Questions submitted by Representative Jo Bonner 

Ql. Recent Shuttle missions have shown the importance of having a robotic arm and 
cameras to properly inspect the Shuttle. Do you feel a robotic arm might be bene- 
ficial when inspecting the CEV, either when it’s not attached to the International 
Space Station, in a another orbit, or on a separate mission^ Do you believe a 
robotic arm would be beneficial for future space missions? 

Al. The Orion vehicle is designed to be inherently safer than the Shuttle in that 
the heat shield used to protect the capsule during re-entry is protected from launch 
and on-orbit debris by Service Module for most of the mission. Just prior to the 
Crew Module return to Earth, the Service Module is jettisoned and this exposes the 
heat shield. The heat shield is designed to be replaced after each mission. Based 
on this improved overall technical concept of operation, the Orion does not include 
a robotic arm. 

Q2. Is there a robotic arm currently being considered on the CEV, and if so, is it 
included in the draft drawings of the CEV? 

A2. The current Orion design concept does not include a robotic arm. 


Questions submitted by Representative Mark Udall 

Ql. Why did NASA decide to fundamentally change its acquisition approach for the 
CEV after pursuing a “spiral development” approach for the first one and a half 
years of the Exploration initiative? What was wrong with the original acquisi- 
tion approach? 

Al. NASA changed its acquisition approach from the previous “spiral development” 
approach to reduce technical, cost, and schedule risk. Spiral development is a proc- 
ess to achieve a desired capability where the end-state requirements are not known 
at program initiation. Spiral development was based on an undefined transportation 
architecture. Subsequent comprehensive requirements definition and independent 
assessments defined an architecture and showed that a continued spiral approach 
would no longer fit, as it would increase cost, schedule, and technical risk. NASA 
made a decision to spend its resources in developing its exploration transportation 
end-state requirements and architecture for Exploration through a number of par- 
allel efforts for the formulation phase of the Orion Crew Exploration Vehicle (CEV) 
project. The NASA Authorization Act of 2005 (P.L. 109-155) also directed NASA to 
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pursue a Shuttle-derived transportation system to support a sustained human pres- 
ence on the Moon and ability to support future destinations. This approach was also 
the one chosen through doing trade studies. 

In May 2005, the Exploration Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) was initiated 
with one of its tasks to provide a complete assessment of the top-level Orion CEV 
requirements. As a result of ESAS, the architecture and the top level requirements 
for the Orion CEV were chosen, and made part of the Phase 2 competition. At that 
point, NASA saw no benefit of keeping two prime contractors through Preliminary 
Design Review (PDR) at an estimated cost of $1 billion each (as in a spiral ap- 
proach). Rather, NASA saw a better return of its investment in competitively 
issuing two Phase 1 Orion CEV Prime Contracts for conceptual design and trade 
studies against the ESAS architecture for an estimated cost of $46 million each. 

Additionally, NASA established an intra-agency Orion CEV Smart Buyer team 
which performed trade studies and design analysis that was used by the Orion CEV 
Project Office to understand and verify the appropriateness of the requirements in- 
corporated into the Orion CEV Phase 2 solicitation and evaluation of proposals. 
With knowledge gained from ESAS, the Smart Buyer team, and Orion CEV Phase 
1 contracts, NASA was in a position to “down select” to a single Prime contractor 
and initiate the Design, Development, and Test and Evaluation (DDT&E) contract 
for the Orion CEV in order to baseline an industry approach and commitment to 
meet the desired outcomes of the Orion CEV project. This new acquisition approach 
provides NASA with the capability to shorten the gap in human space flight capa- 
bility with the retirement of the Space Shuttle in 2010. The original “spiral develop- 
ment” acquisition approach contained significant risk that this nation would not 
have a human space flight capability by 2014 with a higher development cost of 
close to $1 billion. 

Q2. In order to make your proposed CEV and CLV acquisition approaches work, 
NASA has had to shift significant amounts of funding from the exploration tech- 
nology R&D and Space Station research accounts. Do you intend to restore all 
of the funding that was cut from those accounts? If so, when will that occur? 

A2. Last year, the content of the ESMD Research and Technology Development pro- 
gram was prioritized, (Human Systems Research and Technology (HSRT) and Ex- 
ploration Systems Research and Technology (ESRT)), as part of the Exploration 
Systems Architecture Study (ESAS) review, to ensure that the R&T portfolio di- 
rectly supports requirements of the Constellation Systems program. The Exploration 
Technology Development content was substantially reduced through this 
prioritization activity and retains only the high priority research and technology de- 
velopment projects that support exploration needs. Future research and technology 
development will be phased so that technologies are ready when they are needed 
to meet the Constellation program development schedules. 

Additionally, NASA is conducting research and developing new technologies for 
lunar and Mars exploration that will reduce mission risk, reduce logistics require- 
ments, and reduce mission life cycle cost. In-situ resource utilization and non-toxic 
power and propulsion systems are examples of these kinds of technologies. These 
investments also have important connections to U.S. scientific, economic, and na- 
tional security interests. 

Q3. If Congress followed GAO’s recommendation to restrict annual appropriations 
and limit obligations for the CEV project “to only the amount of funding nec- 
essary to support activities needed to successfully complete the project’s pre- 
liminary design review,” 

Q3a. What impact would that have on NASA’s schedule for developing and deploy- 
ing the CEV, including the impact on procurement of long-lead items? What 
is your estimate based on? 

Q3b. What impact would that have on NASA’s cost to develop and deploy the CEV? 
What is your estimate based on? 

A3a, 3b. The impact of restricting appropriations for CEV to only support PDR, cur- 
rently scheduled for April 2008, would be very negative. The Orion CEV benefits 
from a competitive down select process in which NASA received an innovative cost, 
technical, and management approach from Lockheed Martin. This effort relies upon 
continuity within the Development and Test phase of the Orion CEV contract. The 
PDR is a part of the engineering development process and not an end item for the 
development of the Orion CEV. 

The line between preliminary design and detailed design is a blurry one. PDR is 
a somewhat arbitrary construct that permits the customer to make a detailed as- 
sessment of progress to date, set at the time when most of the preliminary design 
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is complete. Some will have been completed long ago, and, typically, some items will 
not be complete at PDR. DDT&E for differing phases of development is not set forth 
in a serial, end-to-beginning fashion. Rather, an efficient plan has different phases 
beginning and ending at different times for different components and subsystems. 
Using the PDR as a hard break in the activities of the prime contractor would pre- 
vent Orion CEV from being developed as efficiently as possible, and would affect 
cost and schedule accordingly. 

The delay in execution of a comprehensive development plan by industry would 
also cause a delay in the completion of that plan. This would add time to the sched- 
ule, and experience shows that extending the development schedule is one of the 
primary causes of increased costs to a development program. The ideal situation is 
to allow a contractor to make an efficient and effective plan through completion of 
development, and to reduce perturbations to that plan to an absolute minimum. 

In addition, division of DDT&E into two contracts, with the second contract 
awarded after PDR, would mandate that the second contract be a sole-source nego- 
tiation. The alternative to this is to change prime contractors, resulting in signifi- 
cant delay and rework. Under this scenario, negotiations regarding the largest ex- 
pense of the development effort, the final hardware design and fabrication, would 
occur without the benefit of competition. Based on long, historical experience with 
large multi-year contracts, NASA is convinced that this approach would create great 
cost and/or schedule risk. 

Given the knowledge NASA has with regard to its end-state requirements, the 
most effective end-item to procure at this point is a fully funded DDT&E effort. 
There is no benefit for the Government to limit the funding and the contract to PDR 
of the development phase of the Orion CEV project. 

Q4. What are the major challenges facing NASA as it moves to implement its Con- 
stellation program [which includes both the CEV and its Crew Launch Vehicle 
(CLV) ]? 

A4. From a technical perspective, the Ares I CLV has three top technical risks: 
launch vehicle operability; ability to meet Ares I performance requirements; and, 
the J-2X development schedule. The Constellation Program is carrying two risks for 
Orion, the risk of mass growth and the Launch Abort System development. NASA 
does have risk mitigation activities and plans in place. 

Q5. When NASA announced its Exploration architecture last fall, the Crew Launch 
Vehicle (CLV) was supposed to make use of flight-proven Space Shuttle compo- 
nents. To what extent is that still the case, and for those cases where Shuttle 
hardware will no longer be used or will be significantly modified, how will CLV 
costs and programmatic risk be affected^ On what is your assessment based? 

A5. Ares incorporates Space Shuttle components in addition to utilizing the infra- 
structure and workforce associated with the Space Shuttle. The human-rated Ares 
I that will deliver the CEV to low-Earth orbit (LEO) early next decade is an in-line 
configuration with a five-segment first stage Reusable Solid Rocket Booster (RSRB) 
based on the Space Shuttle Solid Rocket Booster (SRB). 

The heavy-lift Cargo Launch Vehicle (CaLV) also builds on heritage hardware 
from the Apollo and Space Shuttle vehicles, with a propulsion core consisting of a 
33-foot diameter core tank with five expendable RS-68 engines and two modified 
Ares I First Stage RSRBs. 

Hardware commonality between the Ares I CLV and Ares V CaLV, such as the 
RSRB and the J-2X engine, will reduce the logistics footprint, as well as non-recur- 
ring and fixed operations costs, which will help sustain long-term space exploration, 
expanding humanity’s reach to the Moon, Mars, and beyond. Where we are not 
using Shuttle hardware, we are using heritage J-2 engines used by the Apollo Sat- 
urn vehicles and for X-33 testing. We believe by using heritage hardware and hav- 
ing an active risk mitigation plan and approach will reduce life cycle costs and risks. 

NASA has spent the past year continuing to refine and mitigate concept risks 
through the combination of trades and analysis performed by NASA in-house teams. 
As a result of ESAS and the ensuing work, the architecture and the top-level re- 
quirements for the Ares I were established. The Constellation Program systems en- 
gineering and integration process has been established to control changes to mis- 
sions, requirements, cost, schedule and risk as these occur normally through the 
project formulation and development processes. Monthly Ares I reviews of technical 
content, cost, schedule, and principle risk factors are performed to integrate and 
control the risks from each element and determine if these risks and mitigation 
strategies should be elevated to the top Ares I project risk list and coordinated with 
the Constellation Program office. 
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Questions submitted by Representative Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Ql. Does NASA have the financial resources necessary to complete the aequisition 
strategy that it has adopted for the CEV? 

Al. At this time based on what we know — yes. In its early formulation stage, the 
Constellation Program is certain to face “unknown unknowns” as we continue to re- 
fine requirements, develop advanced technologies, and begin to integrate the various 
systems into an operational infrastructure to enable long-term exploration of the 
Moon and Mars. When Constellation moves into the implementation phase, after 
Preliminary Design Review in the spring of 2008, design, cost, and schedule base- 
lines will be established, and program performance will be measured against 
metrics established at the various key decision points throughout the life of the mis- 
sion. At this point NASA will declare Constellation project Life Cycle Cost commit- 
ments to Congress. 

We are making every effort to avoid cost growth and schedule slip, through ag- 
gressive use of management tools at all phases of the Program: defining and control- 
ling requirements, generating realistic cost estimates early on (ESAS), emplo 3 dng a 
“smart buyer” approach to major acquisitions, and monitoring performance by 
means of a rigorous earned value management system. Thus far, we have been suc- 
cessful in achieving critical milestones within our budget profile. 

Qla. What partieular aspects of the acquisition activity have the potential for signifi- 
cant cost growth? 

Ala. The Constellation Program is carr 3 dng two risks for the CEV. The first is a 
risk common to most development programs and that is the risk that the mass of 
the system will outgrow its control mass. The other risk carried for CEV is the chal- 
lenging schedule to develop and test the Launch Abort System. As with any complex 
system, risks are present and trades option analysis/studies are performed to deter- 
mine the best approach to mitigate these risks. The study results will provide the 
best mitigation strategy to buy down each risk. 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions 

Responses by Allen Li, Director, Acquisition and Sourcing Management, Government 
Accountability Office 

Questions submitted by Chairman Sherwood L. Boehlert 

Ql. NASA’s notification to Congress on its intent to begin development of Orion 
states that NASA has identified no “areas in the CEV concept where the tech- 
nology is immature.” What is your view on NASA’s assertions that risks on the 
Orion project are minimal due to the use of heritage hardware and low tech- 
nology risk? What specific risks are you concerned about? 

Al. While the assumption that the risks on the Orion project are minimal due to 
the use of heritage hardware and low risk technology seems logical on the surface, 
in practice, this has not always shown to be the case. GAO’s work has shown that 
other space programs that have made similar optimistic assumptions about savings 
from the use of heritage hardware and the availability of mature technology, for ex- 
ample, have suffered unexpected cost increases and schedule delays. For instance, 
the Geostationary Operation Environmental Satellite I-M (GOES I-M) has experi- 
enced severe technical challenges, massive cost overruns, and risky schedule delays, 
despite optimistic assumptions including savings from heritage systems and readi- 
ness of technology maturity. GAO reported that these problems were caused by a 
number of factors including insufficient technical readiness of the satellite design 
prior to contract award and unrealistic cost and schedule estimates. In addition, we 
also found in reviewing the Advanced Extremely High Frequency Satellite System 
that optimistic or aggressive schedules, resulting from the pressure to minimize a 
gap between the existing and new program and unanticipated technical complex- 
ities, not only increased the schedule gap, but also led to cost increases. 

Q2. The GAO has recommended that NASA refrain from any development activities 
beyond the Preliminary Design Review. To what extent has the Agency started 
such work? 

A2. GAO does not have information on development activities beyond those nec- 
essary to complete a successful preliminary design review that NASA may have 
begun at this point. NASA is in a better position to provide information to respond 
to this question. However, regardless of whether such activities have begun, GAO’s 
concern is that the contract as it is structured gives NASA and the contractor the 
ability to begin such work prior to the preliminary design review. Undertaking this 
work, prior to demonstrating the appropriate levels of knowledge at the preliminary 
design review can result in extensive redesign because of the high number of un- 
knowns on the project — technologies that have yet to be matured, requirements that 
have yet to be fully defined, a preliminary design that has yet to be approved, and 
a firm estimate of cost that has yet to be established. 

Q3. Does the Exploration Systems Mission Directorate have the financial resources 
necessary to complete the adopted acquisition strategy for Orion and Ares I by 
2014? 

A3. According to NASA, the fiscal year 2007 budget contained no serious unresolved 
budget issues for the CEV or the Constellation program. In addition, NASA has in- 
dicated that the fiscal year 2008 budget request will also contain no serious unre- 
solved budget issues. However, NASA made several changes to the exploration ar- 
chitecture since the release of the fiscal year 2007 budget that will be accounted for 
in the fiscal year 2008 budget. As we reported, according to NASA officials some 
of these changes would increase near-term costs, but benefit overall life cycle costs 
of the program. NASA would not provide GAO with the cost data to support its 
claim about the impact of the changes to the architecture; therefore, based upon 
available information, we cannot verify that the Exploration Systems Mission Direc- 
torate has the financial resources necessary to complete the adopted acquisition 
strategy for Orion and Ares I by 2014. 

Q4. How does the Orion Acquisition strategy compare with that of the Ares I? Given 
that the Ares I is also in the very early stages of development, can NASA be con- 
fident that the rocket will perform well enough to support the current design of 
Orion? 

A4. GAO is currently reviewing the acquisition strategy of the Ares I project. Our 
preliminary work indicates similar tendencies as found with the CEV in that NASA 
plans to execute at least two long-term contracts before the development of a sound 
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business case for the project. In 2006, NASA initiated contract actions that will lead 
to a sole-source contract later this year (tentatively planned for December 2006) for 
development of the first stage of the CLV. This first stage will use heritage hard- 
ware from the Shuttle program, namely an evolved five-segment Reusable Solid 
Rocket Booster. The acquisition strategy for the Upper Stage is a bit more involved. 
The agency plans to award a sole source contract for development of a derivative 
of the Saturn era J-2 engine toward the end of 2006. While this engine is based 
on legacy hardware, the development effort appears to be similar to a “clean sheet” 
design of the engine using modern manufacturing processes and redesigned internal 
components. The agency also plans to release draft requests for proposals in Decem- 
ber 2006 leading to a competitively awarded contract for development of the main 
elements for the Upper Stage in August 2007. Preliminary briefings presented to 
GAO on Ares I acquisition strategy hold promise that the project will be following 
a knowledge-base acquisition approach. According to information provided by NASA, 
the Ares I acquisition strategy calls for the inclusion of key decision points (KDPs) 
to be held at each phase in the project life cycle. These KDPs appear to roughly cor- 
respond to GAO’s knowledge points, but we have not been provided enough informa- 
tion to perform a comprehensive analysis. Our concern focuses on the effectiveness 
of these proposed key decision points for the Ares I project since they will occur well 
after the awarding of long-term developmental contracts, similar to what we re- 
ported with the CEV acquisition. GAO will provide updates to the Committee as 
this work progresses. NASA is in a better position to respond to the question of 
whether it is confident that the Ares I will perform well enough to support the cur- 
rent Orion design. 

Questions submitted by Representative Bart Gordon 

Ql. How does NASA’s current acquisition strategy for the CEV compare with its ini- 
tial approach^ Was the budget plan for the initial approach realistic or did it 
have similar mismatch between available funding and resource needs in given 
years? 

Al. NASA’s former acquisition strategy involved selecting two contractors to de- 
velop concepts for the CEV. Once these concepts were sufficiently designed, NASA 
planned to down select to one contractor for the remainder of the program. The 
timeframe for this down select was after the preliminary design review. In addition, 
NASA planned to use spiral development — a type of evolutionary development — for 
the program. Evolutionary development is an approach that enables organizations 
to achieve a match between needs and resources. Under this approach, basic re- 
quirements are achieved first, with additional capabilities planned for future gen- 
erations of the product. Because product development is incremental, achieving 
knowledge is more manageable. This type of approach is especially worthwhile if the 
goal is to reduce development cycle times and get the system operational as quickly 
as possible. Our work has shown that evolutionary development is a best practice 
for system development that can help reduce risks at critical junctures and help en- 
sure that decision makers get the most out of their investments. In 2005, NASA 
changed course and chose a different approach for the program. This approach en- 
tailed selecting and awarding a contract to one contractor over a year and a half 
before the preliminary design review. The result of NASA’s chosen approach is that 
the Agency is committed to one concept, thereby removing their ability to leverage 
the most beneficial aspects of each design. NASA’s administrator has testified that 
the earlier plans for the CEV, which called for operational deployment of the CEV 
not later than 2014, were abandoned in an effort to accelerate the development of 
the CEV and have it operational as soon as possible. NASA’s planning for its explo- 
ration architecture was based on a 2011 operational capability of the CEV. However, 
NASA’s approach has not resulted in a significant decrease in development time and 
current program documents continue to show an operational date for the CEV of 
2014. GAO is unaware of NASA developing a similar cost estimate for its initial ap- 
proach to the CEV project. However, given that that project was so early in the con- 
cept development stage when it was abandoned, it is unlikely that NASA had suffi- 
cient information to develop such an estimate. Therefore, we cannot project whether 
the budget plan for the initial approach was realistic or faced a similar mismatch 
between available funding and resource needs in given years. 

Q2. To what degree, if at all, does NASA’s current approach deviate from “best prac- 
tices” for large systems acquisitions? 

A2. NASA approach deviates from best practices because it commits the govern- 
ment to a long-term effort prior to obtaining the knowledge necessary to support 
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such a commitment. At the time of our July 2006 report, the contract was intended 
to cover all design, development, test and evaluation, production, and sustaining en- 
gineering activities. As I mentioned in my statement, NASA modified its approach 
and made the production and sustainment activities contract options. This step 
brings NASA’s approach more in line with best practices, but the Agency is still tak- 
ing a risky approach with the project by committing to activities beyond PDR with- 
out a sound business case. Without such knowledge it is difficult for NASA to pre- 
dict with any confidence how much the project will cost, what technologies will or 
will not be available to meet performance expectations, and when the vehicle will 
be ready for use. In addition, NASA’s current acquisition policies do not support the 
attainment of such knowledge at key junctures in the development process. If NASA 
had in place controls to ensure that the progress of the CEV project would be meas- 
ured against standardized knowledge base criteria, the risks associated with their 
current approach would be lessened. Briefings that we have seen on changes to 
NASA’s program and project management policies look promising, but NASA has 
yet to issue its revised policy and consequently, we have yet to review the actual 
document. 

Q3. Has GAO recommended a similar type of approach on other acquisition pro- 
grams to what it is recommending for NASA’s CEV program? Has the govern- 
ment approached any past acquisitions with a similar long-term, life cycle cost 
strategy? What were the results? 

A3. Most major acquisition programs within the Department of Defense are encour- 
aged not to commit the government to production and sustainment activities prior 
to demonstrating that the system works as intended. Our prior recommendations 
have focused on the need to acquire knowledge at critical points in the development 
process, not specifically on the contract. However, we have recommended that pro- 
grams delay the award of a contract due to a lack of adequate knowledge. The Joint 
Strike Fighter (JSF) is one notable example. The JSF program did not concur with 
our recommendation and awarded its contract without first gaining sufficient knowl- 
edge. Subsequently, the program has experienced over a 30 percent cost growth and 
almost a year delay in schedule. At issue with the CEV project is that NASA has 
no certainty what the status of the project will be at the PDR, in terms of cost esti- 
mates or technology maturity for example, but will be committed to proceed regard- 
less or will be forced to terminate the contract and incur additional costs. 

Q4. What types of indicators should Congress ask NASA to provide in order to gauge 
the process of CEV development and ensure adequate oversight at key junctures 
during its development, including at the preliminary design review, the critical 
design review, and at the production review? 

A4. Successful product developers ensure a high level of knowledge was achieved 
at key junctures in development, including the preliminary design review, the crit- 
ical design review, and the production review. These junctures and associated indi- 
cators are defined as follows: 

Preliminary Design Review: Resources and needs match. This level of knowl- 
edge occurs when a sound business case is made for the product — that is, a 
match is made between the customer’s requirements and the product devel- 
oper’s available resources in terms of knowledge, time, money, and capacity. 
Achieving a high level of technology maturity at the start of system develop- 
ment is an important indicator of whether this match has been made. This 
means that the technologies needed to meet essential product requirements 
have been demonstrated to work in their intended environment. The Congress 
could ask NASA to provide information on the following indicators to verify 
that: 

• all technologies are demonstrated to a high level of technology maturity — 
(Technology Readiness Level 6 or 7); 

• project requirements are informed by the systems engineering process; 

• cost and schedule estimates established for the project are based on 
knowledge from the preliminary design using systems engineering tools; 

• additional resources are in place including needed workforce; and 

• a decision review is conducted following completion of the preliminary de- 
sign review. 

Critical Design Review: Product design is stable. This level of knowledge oc- 
curs when a program determines that a product’s design is stable — that is, it 
will meet customer requirements and cost and schedule targets. A best practice 
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is to achieve design stability at the system-level critical design review, usually 
held midway through development. Completion of at least 90 percent of engi- 
neering drawings at the system design review provides tan^ble evidence that 
the design is stable. The Congress could ask NASA to provide information on 
the following indicators at the critical design review to verify that: 

• at least 90 percent of engineering drawings are complete; 

• all subsystem and system design reviews are completed; 

• the design meets requirements demonstrated through modeling, simula- 
tion, or prototypes; 

• stakeholders concurrence that drawings are complete and producible is 
obtained; 

• failure modes and effects analysis are completed; 

• key system characteristics are identified; 

• critical manufacturing processes are identified; 

• reliability targets are established and a growth plan based on dem- 
onstrated reliability rates of components and subsystems is developed; 
and 

• a decision review is conducted following the completion of the Critical De- 
sign Review. 

Production Review: Production processes are mature. This level of knowledge 
is achieved when it has been demonstrated that the product can be manufac- 
tured within cost, schedule, and quality targets. A best practice is to ensure 
that all key manufacturing processes are in statistical control — that is, they are 
repeatable, sustainable, and capable of consistently producing parts within the 
product’s quality tolerances and standards — at the start of production. The Con- 
gress could ask NASA to provide information on the following indicators at the 
production review to verify that: 

• manufacturing processes have been demonstrated; 

• production representative prototypes have been built; 

• production representative prototypes have been tested and have achieved 
reliability goals; 

• production representative prototypes have been demonstrated product in 
operational environment through testing; 

• statistical process control data has been collected; 

• critical processes have been demonstrated to be capable and that they are 
in statistical control; 

• and a decision review is conducted following completion of the production 
readiness review. 

Q5. Do you agree or disagree with NASA’s view that risks on the CEV project are 
minimal due to the use of heritage hardware and a low technology risk ap- 
proach? 

A5. While the assumption that the risks on the Orion project are minimal due to 
the use of heritage hardware and low risk technology seems logical on the surface, 
in practice, this has not always shown to be the case. GAO’s work has shown that 
other space programs that have made similar optimistic assumptions about savings 
from the use of heritage hardware and the availability of mature technology, for ex- 
ample, have suffered unexpected cost increases and schedule delays. For instance, 
the Geostationary Operation Environmental Satellite I-M (GOES I-M) has experi- 
ences severe technical challenges, massive cost overruns, and risky schedule delays, 
despite optimistic assumptions including savings from heritage systems and readi- 
ness of technology maturity. GAO reported that these problems were cause by a 
number of factors including insufficient technical readiness of the satellite design 
prior to contract award and unrealistic cost and schedule estimates. In addition, we 
also found in reviewing the Advanced Extremely High Frequency Satellite System 
that optimistic schedules, resulting from the pressure to minimize a gap between 
the existing and new program and unanticipated technical complexities, not only in- 
creased the schedule gap, but also led to cost increases and possible quality issues. 

Q6. Should Congress impose a formal cost cap on the CEV program? If so, at what 
point in the development program should the cap be imposed? If not, why not? 

A6. While instituting a cost cap on the CEV project could help to encourage fiscal 
responsibility for the project, other factors need to be considered before using such 
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an approach. As we reported, NASA lacks a firm estimate of project cost at this 
point and will not be able to produce such an estimate until the preliminary design 
review scheduled for 2008. Therefore, if Congress chooses to institute a cost cap for 
the project, it would be best to wait until at least the preliminary design review 
when NASA has a better understanding of project cost. In the interim, sound project 
management as discussed in GAO’s written statement can help to ensure that the 
project is being managed in a fiscally responsible manner. Another consideration is 
the fact that instituting a cost cap on the project assumes a stable design. For exam- 
ple, as you know. Congress imposed a cost cap on the International Space Station 
program. In our 2001 report examining NASA’s compliance with the cost cap, we 
found that while NASA projections for the International Space Station through 2004 
fell within the cost cap, the projections were achieved mainly by reductions in space 
station content, not by prudent fiscal and project management. 

Q7. Why was it necessary to shift almost $7 billion into the Constellation program 
[which includes the CEV and CLV] for the years FY 2006 to FY 2010 compared 
to what NASA had said would be needed over that period in last year’s budget 
request^ 

Q7a. Did NASA underestimate the cost of the CEV and CLV programs? 

Q7b. NASA has indicated that it will not be possible to launch an operational CEV 
until 2014 — which was the original goal — despite the additional funds that 
have been transferred into the program to “accelerate” it. What is that? 

A7a, 7b. The following table presents changes to the Constellation Systems budget 
elements included in the President’s FY 2007 budget request. The table shows how 
the changes in funding resulted in a net increase of nearly $7 billion for FY 2006 
through 2010 when compared with the totals for FY 2006 to FY 2010 from the 
President’s FY 2006 budget request. 
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According to the narrative in NASA’s FY 2007 budget justification for CEV, “Ac- 
celeration of the program has resulted in higher budget numbers then in the FY 
2006 submittal.” However, the budget numbers only show an $86 million dollar in- 
crease in FY 2006, with annual reductions ranging from $196 million to $410 mil- 
lion in FY 2007 to FY 2010 funding. In total, funding requested for the CEV project 
decreased by about $1 billion for the FY 2006 to FY 2010 period when compared 
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to the FY 2006 budget. Funding also decreased for ISS Cargo Crew Services by $364 
million. These reductions in the Constellation Systems budget were more than offset 
by a $2.8 billion increase for the CLV project, an addition of $2.4 billion for the new 
Launch and Mission Systems project, an addition of $448 million for the new Explo- 
ration Communications and Navigation Systems project, and an additional $2.6 bil- 
lion in funding not tied to specific Constellation projects. NASA’s FY 2007 budget 
justification did not break the funding out for specific projects but noted that the 
Constellation budget includes funding for initial planning for systems and vehicles 
necessary for lunar and Mars missions. The President’s FY 2007 budget request for 
Constellation Systems in FY 2011 is $7.7 billion, which includes about $5.8 billion 
for the five specific projects in the table and about $1.9 billion for funding not di- 
rectly tied with specific projects. 


Questions submitted by Representative Mark Udall 

Ql. GAO has pointed out that with respect to NASA’s budget plan . .there are 
years when NASA does not have sufficient funding to implement the architec- 
ture. Some yearly shortfalls exceed $1 billion, while in other years the funding 
available exceeds needed reserves.” 

Qla. Are you aware of any other major system acquisition programs in the govern- 
ment that have been funded using the approach being taken by NASA in the 
Constellation program^ 

Qlb. If so, which ones, and how well has that funding approach worked? 

Qlc. Does GAO support such a funding approach? 

Ala, lb, Ic. As we noted in our July report and September testimony, there is a 
substantial mismatch between estimated costs and the amount and timing of the 
Exploration Systems Mission Directorate’s five-year budget in NASA fiscal year 
2007 request. GAO’s past work has shown that matching requirements to available 
and reasonably expected resources reduces risk and increases the likelihood of suc- 
cess for major acquisitions. In what could be an effort to offset the years of projected 
funding shortfalls, NASA has been consistently accumulating a bow wave of unobli- 
gated balances that are carried over at the end of each year. We briefed the Com- 
mittee that NASA’s actual balance of FY 2005 unobligated funds continued a trend 
of increasing both in terms of the dollar amount and the percentage increase of 
budget authority. For example, NASA’s unobligated balance more than tripled from 
$616 million at the end of FY 2000 to $2.1 billion at the end of FY 2005 — an in- 
crease from five percent of the budget to about 13 percent. While we have not looked 
at other agencies with major system acquisition programs that utilize a similar ap- 
proach, it would appear that the ability to carryover large amounts of unobligated 
funds affords NASA a great deal of flexibility in attempting to address projected 
funding shortfalls in selected programs. However, it can reduce the transparency of 
the budget request and create difficulties for Congress in determining the amount 
and timing of budget authority it should provide to NASA. 

Q2. How confident are you that NASA will be able to restore the technology R&D 
and Space Station research funding that was shifted to the Constellation pro- 
gram? What will be the impact if those funds are not restored? 

A2. None of GAO’s current work provides it with the information necessary to com- 
ment on whether NASA will be able to restore these funds, nor on the impact to 
Exploration Systems Research and Technology (ESRT) or Human Systems Research 
and Technology (HSRT) if the funds are not restored. According to NASA, funding 
was shifted from ESRT and HSRT based on the results of the Exploration Systems 
Architecture Study (ESAS). NASA’s budget indicates that ESAS provided NASA 
with information that has allowed the Agency to better align the programs’ research 
and technology development with the Vision for Space Exploration while maintain- 
ing fundamental ISS efforts on ISS and to focus on technology priorities for lunar 
exploration. Furthermore, the overall funding for the ISS program per the FY 2007 
budget submission totaled about $10.2 billion, a $200 million increase over the total 
for the same period in the FY 2006 budget submission. 

Q3. Are there any other areas of concern that GAO has about NASA’s implementa- 
tion of the President’s exploration initiative that Congress should be aware of? 

A3. NASA will undoubtedly be operating in a constrained fiscal environment, and 
it is imperative that NASA successfully manage its limited resources in order to 
achieve successful outcomes. Adhering to the principles of knowledge-based acquisi- 
tion is a key step in this effort, but as their efforts move forward, the Agency must 
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not let itself succumb to the pressures of meeting self-imposed schedules. The gap 
between retiring the Shuttle in 2010 and bringing the CEV on-line is a reality. At- 
tempting to close that gap by pushing forward development of the CEV without first 
obtaining the requisite knowledge at key points could very well result in the produc- 
tion of a system that not only doesn’t meet expectations but ends up costing more 
and actually increasing the gap. Competing demands within the Agency could also 
instill schedule pressure on CEV development efforts. For example, NASA plans to 
rely on commercial providers to make up the gap in ISS logistics left by the Shuttle 
retirement. We currently have work underway to assess whether ISS operations can 
be effectively supported in the interim. NASA must also effectively manage the 
transition of both its supplier base and workforce from the Shuttle program to 
planned exploration activities. The need to maintain and safely process the Shuttle 
through its final planned flight in 2010 and designing, developing and testing a 
CEV in 2014 presents a difficult challenge for NASA. 

Q4. If Congress followed GAO’s recommendation to restrict annual appropriations 
and limit obligations for the CEV project “to only the amount of funding nec- 
essary to support activities needed to successfully complete the project’s prelimi- 
nary design review,” 

Q4a. What impact would that have on NASA’s schedule for developing and deploy- 
ing the CEV, including the impact on procurement of long-lead items? What 
is your estimate based on? 

Q4b. What impact would that have on NASA’s cost to develop and deploy the CEV? 
What is your estimate based on? 

A4a, 4b. If NASA is approaching the development of the CEV using a knowledge- 
based approach, it would not be undertaking development activities at this point un- 
less they are needed to successfully complete a preliminary design review. NASA’s 
own program and project management policies call for a major decision review fol- 
lowing the preliminary design review to ensure that the project is ready to move 
beyond preliminary design activities. A knowledge-based acquisition approach re- 
quires decision makers to ask themselves, at each decision point, whether they have 
gained the knowledge needed to progress into the next acquisition phase. For exam- 
ple, at the preliminary design review, all technologies needed to meet essential prod- 
uct requirements should have been demonstrated to work in their intended environ- 
ment. If not, the program should not go forward. GAO has recommended that the 
procurement of long-lead items not be approved until the project can clearly dem- 
onstrate that technologies are mature and the design is stable. Our past work has 
shown that increased costs and schedule slippage may accrue to programs that are 
still maturing technologies well into system development when they should be fo- 
cused on stabilizing system design and preparing for production. 

Q5. What are the major challenges facing NASA as it moves to implement its Con- 
stellation program [which includes both the CEV and its Crew Launch Vehicle 
(CLV) ]? 

A5. NASA has embarked on an ambitious schedule to have two separate and dis- 
tinct major acquisition programs in development concurrently. The coordination and 
timing of development efforts between the CEV and the CLV cannot be overstated, 
and the integration of these programs will be challenging for NASA. The 
functionality of the CEV is wholly dependent on the CLV. NASA plans to use herit- 
age hardware for the CEV and CLV in hopes that it will simplify and shorten the 
development process. But, given NASA’s planned upgrades to some components, 
technology and performance risks could increase. GAO has already identified an in- 
stance within the Constellation Program where the Agency has entered into a long- 
term commitment without having all the elements of a sound business case, includ- 
ing mature technologies and well defined requirements. Ensuring that both of these 
major acquisition programs are carried out in a prudent and cost-effective manner 
will not only be key to maintaining our country’s human access to space but vital 
to instilling confidence that NASA can achieve mission success. 

Q6. When NASA announced its Exploration architecture last fall, the Crew Launch 
Vehicle (CLV) was supposed to make use of flight-proven Space Shuttle compo- 
nents. To what extent is that still the case, and for those cases where Shuttle 
hardware will no longer be used or will be significantly modified, how will CLV 
costs and programmatic risk be affected? On what is your assessment based? 

A6. GAO is stud3dng the CLV architecture as part of on-going work requested by 
this committee concerning the acquisition strategy of the project. We have not com- 
pleted our analysis with regard the affect of CLV changes on costs and pro- 
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grammatic risk. The architecture has changed since the completion of the Explo- 
ration Systems Architecture Study last fall. In January 2006, NASA announced that 
the two components with direct ties to the Shuttle program — the four-segment Reus- 
able Solid Rocket Booster (RSRB) and the Space Shuttle Main Engine (SSME) — 
would no longer be part of the CLV architecture. Instead, NASA now plans to utilize 
a newly developed five-se^ent RSRB for the CLV’s first stage and a remanufac- 
tured Saturn era J-2X engine to power the Upper Stage. 

Questions submitted by Representative Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Ql. Does NASA have the financial resources necessary to complete the aequisition 
strategy that it has adopted for the CEV? 

Qla. What partieular aspects of the acquisition activity have the potential for signifi- 
cant cost growth? 

Al, la. Given the fact that NASA would not provide us with cost information be- 
yond what was contained in the fiscal year 2007 budget request, we are not in a 
position to answer your question. NASA should provide you with an answer as 
whether it can afford the chosen acquisition approach for the CEV and the basis 
for its response. From our perspective, however, NASA has embarked on a long- 
term design and development effort without the requisite knowledge. By making a 
long-term commitment prior to establishing a sound business case, NASA has ac- 
cepted the risk for potential cost and schedule growth. It is unknown at this point 
whether NASA will have the financial resources necessary to complete the adopted 
acquisition strategy since realistic cost estimates are not currently available. 
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by wishiiil Ih'inkipg and uiasuslaimble business plans, oa maltcrbciw noble Ihe 
liiKm Of beautiful the dream. NASA manugoinent niuai proceed with new vehicle 
development at 1 more measured, yetsleir^ and delihereie', juce tlui fulfills die 
prumiie ufLhe Vision wMiici realislcc budgelary bucnidarifa lloldu nbl permil 
pilfimog <A the AefOftiMlcs. and Science budecQ. in AddHlon 10 ‘ tooiber o^vrsighr 
of die Cons le I lit imp rag run, IFPTEa^ Ihu ’Congress do ill pan and ptoiida 

NASA wMh un AppAiprIulicbs revel comincmur«ew|[ttilie iiwueroiis und 

dounling lesponsihililieolbe Pie ; [dent and. Consre^^ have Astigned lo H. 

We i|ierefbressl;iliorejatitKf.aderiiAnd tnone mAinm flfCAkproirwAitMtlo.Mid 
lerhnicat plans beTcee NASA HQ is illoned ta onmoniJ hUlioeis cf dollars of 
d# (iHlofVo eeibuice^ in lofig-ionm Coniwlluiiion ooniiuois. We upplind yovr 
decision bo hold hearings in dhe House Sckfice OnmmirlBelivosdVMiE d» impocl of 
die OrlOII comrut ivllbin the cornejil orihr leoiml Q.AO lepcit. The Stibics etsuld 
nol be higher uNASA hiu alrEidy b^gun (o renege on key eommrtnsefylf in 
liCleilOO disd ACnOnnulic.s in eider lo linanet Che eunrent CccislelliliDai plans. 
Despile miny lens of hillicoK oJ' dollars itnvsied In bui WldS Hx ISSc wgiwbly rhe 
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nuin E!C[un^iv« wjk t«KTKlf]c labOiiiEur!" Uie Ailminulralicm ii 

Lurasiiliriqs itroiniiiJiE IS3 wstirth hudifel fcf Kver*l ye»R And U pr(»»5lttj[ IS 
CIM NASA^ FV{)7 StiEnH-EEcauntliy aLhan {36ti.il miUirai friom 
iniiiBl A[)jircipriation- T*Stl}fleri art btinudi-privuil sflhE iciEncE Ktum Ibiy 
prumiKil frun ibiir prinr invMlnKtiu. The A/dmini^r-Hic*! Ita-las 
pnripoainf. U tur KAMA'S, f Y[}T AtruroUliu]. aco?unL al Itod { L'79 nulLian 
iallaix. UASA iit dt^indnnme [Wrtk)n5 0f IlS iMti-aiflildirife ttHfirTliIrnciM Us 
AmiTican Avialicti -TiGmpetiln'enHC and m iocr^i^E AjrfpRK^I.'fEty. 

ThtK tliumi^i l)nii-Si:.iCAA and anli-Hnxadici- bud^El tiEnds will «ily ^ 
™3e if NASA rmmpmnTl ^ illcm^d: W pIep IhEiCh 10il£-Wrm tiSruKtliliijm 
tSHinSH, drtinaLvnh' lcck.in|i bi a Flscilly, pmg,nLni[iiHicalLy, iiid [iEt:h[ikdl r|sk>' 
plan and xhacklins Hit A(cnc> fCf >KSH » -COmt. 

llTI't: would liK-rlaoKE aj^aio EoiphasiTK ils. endiuRiulit jwpp^fprf 
M AS A'i Vision &ir 3pic( E^ldfHllon Mid fat [he itiapy (huuaiiidi sfikdiraCrd 
[Ptn and 'wi^niEn aurGsiall ten !^A3A Centers nnd n'ilHin dbt ((vvirKtor 
eoaimuni^ woekiPiI. (tlli^trnlyu rauieihal Y'Dit:!! iieality. Jt iabecauie oftiiir 
iJrfiL*licci Id iJiii nnblt enuae- eJim we fcet ecwipellrf IS apert dp iWw. Wc Imk 
U lltlpin^ ^ur LtmunitlBH make sme thii the- VisKOi i; r. f Dod 
rhal the Ameritun petjpltjei die vahit Ihey dcmrvB from (heir AeraspocE 
AstiKj-. 


SiticerEly, 



Cirt^^jiy J. Juncmann 
Frcipidktm 


Cr: lloji. Funk Wfllf^ ChnlnMflL htouae Stitni»^. StiHe, Juslice AppcDpiiiliscd 

Subcoetiitiiiism 

Hon. Alan Molkiliaii. Kankliag Memher, House fkienct.. Suae, Ju^Ik 
.^p^ropriaLkins SukKommjliee 
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